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T. W. KENNARD. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuis is a powerful organization. The physical 
system is one of the fullest, most healthy, and best. 
The body is large, plump, round, and strong. The 
heart, the lungs, the stomach, and other vital or- 
gans are in perfect health andaction. The circu- 
lation is good, the breathing ample, and the diges- 
tion unimpaired. The framework is symmetrical, 
and the temperaments—vital, motive, and men- 
tal—properly blended, the muscles well laid on, 
and the whole animal economy is in happy har- 
mony and in the most beautiful proportion. With 
such a body, with good treatment, a man ought 
to live a hundred years, and enjoy almost perfect 
health to the last. Our subject must have de- 
scended from a long-lived and healthy stock. 
There is ne indication of consumption, or other 
disease. Temperate habits and right usage ought 
to exempt him from all the more common ail- 
ments to which frail humanity is subject. 

Now let us look at the head. The brain is de- 
cidedly large. It is broad at the base, wide be- 





PORTRAIT OF THOMAS WILLIAM KENNARD. 





tween the ears and at the temples (embracing Con- 
structiveness), large in the intellect—perceptives 
and reflectives included—and decidedly high in 
the crown. The groups of organs here indicated 
are the foundations of the character. A more 
close analysis shows immense recuperative pow- 
ers, great tenacity of life, and an unyielding will. 
His planning talent—growing out of his great 
Originality, Constructiveness, and Ideality — 
would fit him for an engineer, a builder of ships, 
forts, or other heavy work, while his large Acquis- 
itiveness and Secretiveness would incline him to 





engage in commercial pursuits where large divi- 
dends were promised. Nor is he so largely devel- 
oped in Cautiousness as to make him the least 
timid or irresolute. He has sufficient generalship 
to give strategy, policy,and management. With 
large Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Approbative- 
ness, he should be dignified, steadfast, and hon- 
orable. He is sensitive to praise or blame, and 
seeks the approval of honorable men, — 


Hope. In religion be would be free and liberal, 
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doing good rather than observing ceremonies and 
forms, and helping the poor rather than punishing 
the wicked, for he is more kind than penitent. He 
enjoys his own opinions, and gives himself no par- 
ticular concern about the peculiar religious opin- 
ions of others. 

His Language is not large—he can think and 
work better than talk or write, and can enjoy or- 
atory, poetry, and music much better than he can 
produce either. 

He is a good liver. A man with such an organ- 
ization will not go hungry or thirsty, with money 
in his pocket, for he enjoys all the good things of 
the table. 

His social nature is very strong, and his love 
of wife—he certainly ought to have a wife—cbil- 
dren, friends, home, pets, etc., forms a leading trait 
of character. 

What can he do best? Almost anything he 
pleases, except preach—Veneration not large, 
Faith weak, and Language moderate—but he 
should not engage in any confined, sedentary pur- 
suit, This man is built for heavy work, a ship- 
ping merchant, banker, dealer in stocks or pro- 
duce, or for manufacturing heavy ordnance, a 
builder of ships, railways, public buildings, and 
the like. In short, anything which a well-devel- 
oped, strong man ought to do. 

Nore.—Our description is based upon a very 
excellent photograph, by Rypsr, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, furnished us by Mr. Tuomas, Editor of Ap- 
pleton’s Railway Guide, and from which the accom- 
panying portrait was also taken. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Taomas WiiitaM Kennarp was born in England 
in 1825, and is the second son of R. W. Kennard, 
Esq., Member of Parliament for Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

Mr. Kennard was educated, and passed bis ex- 
amination as Civil Engineer, at King’s College, 
London. He was married in 1847, and commen- 
ced actively to follow his profession, his attention 
being more especially directed to the construc- 
tion of iron bridges, for which he has become cel- 
ebrated. His great engineering ability was first 
brought prominently forward in connection with 
the Crumlin Viaduct on the West Midland Rail- 
way, Wales. This great work, considered one of 
the wonders of the age, is constructed exclusively 
of iron, its length 1,658 feet, and height 200 feet. 
Mr. Kennard’s name soon came into prominent 
notice as one of the rising engineers of the day, 
and from the completion of the Crumlin Viaduct 
up to the time of his coming to the United States, 
he was actively engaged in designing and con- 
structing bridges for all parts of the world ; the 
Douro, the Tagus, the Ebro, and the Tiber have all 
been spanned by the result of Mr. Kennard’s fer- 
tile genius. 

We understand that some thirty-six miles of 
bridges were built by him during the time he prac- 
ticed his profession in England ; and of late years 
he enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the great 
railway contractor, the Marquis of Salamanca, for 
whom his largest works were executed. 

Since Mr. Kennard has been in this country he 
has been engaged, in connection with his associate, 
James McHenry, Esq., of London, in building the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway ; and as its 
Eogineer-in-Chief and General Manager he has 





achieved for himself a reputation second to none 
in the United States. To his untiring skill and 
inclomitable perseverance it is due that five 
huadred miles of railway have been constructed 
anil equipped in about three years, during a time 
of great general financial difficulty and scarcity 
of labor. Mr. Kennard has done as much to pro- 
mote the comforts of, and introduce refinements in 
railway traveling, as any of his predecessors. 
His first aim was to build commodious dining- 
halls along the line of road, where good meals 
might be enjoyed. Any one who has traveled 
over the Atlantic and Great Western Railway will 
bear witness to the fact, that the McHenry House, 
at Meadville, has not its superior either in the el- 
egance and comfort of the hotel and dining hall, 
or in the substantial repasts that are there laid out 
to tempt the weary traveler. 

"The Atlantic and Great Western Railway is rap- 
idly taking its rank among the great railways of 
the country, which comprise the great arteries of 
travel between the East and the West. 


ep om 
THE BRAINS OF CRIMINALS. 


,‘ Tur doctors and lawyers are every year add- 
ing new and curious chapters to the treatises on 
medical jurisprudence. The number of cases in 
which insanity is put forward as a justification for 
crime is increasing so rapidly, both here and in 
England, that the moral as well as legal responsi- 
bility of individuals for their acts, and above all 
for their criminal acts, bids fair to disappear alto- 
gether. The following curious testimony was giv- 
en in court in this city, the other day, upon a mur- 
der trial which was concluded yesterday : 

‘A. The general effects of injuries upon the 
head relate to injuries to the brain ; a man who 
has received asevere blow on the head, even if the 
skull be not broken, is more or less stunned ; 
these kinds of injury often produce very serious 
results upon the mind and the moral condition of 
the mind. 

Q. Upon slight provocation what would the 
effect be ? 

A. The general effects of compression, and by 
compression I mean the effect upon the brain 
from a severe blow upon the skull ; it affects the 
action of the brain, sometimes rendering a man 
imbecile, sometimes very irascible ; for instance a 
man may receive a very severe blow on the head, 
and recovers from the immediate influence ; re- 
sumes his occupation, perhaps, but from some 
slight cause exciting the brain, drinking a little 
too much, or becoming excited by anger, or even 
from indignation ; these particular causes may 
stimulate the brain so as to cause it to actina 
very singular way, upsetting the intelligence and 
perhaps overruling the judgment. 

Q. How as to domestic difficulty ? 

A. That comes under the same clause; any 
moral and physical cause would have that effect. 

Q. What would be the effect a month afterward 
as to power over the will in case of slight pro- 
vocation ? 

A. It would render him more irascible; he 
would lose his head, as it were; his passions 
would get control of his judgment ; these are the 
general effects not only in my experience, but as 
laid down by the authorities.’ 





This, put into plain English, means that if a 
man should receive a smart blow on the head, 
heavy enough “‘to stun him more or less,’’ and 
he should afterward prove irascible, or become 
excited by anger, indignation, or hard drinking, 
and “‘his passions should get the control of his 
judgment,””* and he should stab or shoot the 
object of his wrath, we are bound to infer that he 
is an irresponsible lunatic. A more dangerous 
doctrine was never propounded in any court of 
justice, and we should be astonished at it, if any- 
thing could astonish us, after the evidence given 
by the doctors two years ago in the great Wind- 
ham case in England. The fact is, that so little is 
known about the condition of the brain, either in 
health or disease, and the relations between it 
and the will are so very obscure, that the epinions 
of medical men on these points are generally as 
pure speculation as an inquiry into the origin of 
evil. 

There is hardly a ruffian in this city whose 
brain may not be fairly presumed to be in an 
abnormal condition, either from blows, or falls, 
or excessive use of bad whisky ; and if we are to 
suppose every time he gets into a rage, and knocks 
somebody down, that it is the result of a morbid 
condition of the nervous fiber, we shall have to 
abandon all attempts to punish crime. 

Moreover, it will not do to punish criminals 
who are simply constitutionally ‘‘ irascible,’’ who 
have inherited a savage temper—if we let all those 
escape who can show a scar on their skulls; for 
whatever difference there may be in the cause of 
a man’s bad temper, there can be no difference in 
its bearing on the freedom of their will. There 
are thousands of people, as we all know, whose 
passions get the control of their judgment ‘‘ from 
some slight cause exciting the brain, from drink- 
ing a little too much,”’ or from ‘‘ becoming exci- 
ted by anger, or even from indignation,’’ whose 
crania have never received the slightest injury ; 
and yet the seat of the mischief is as undoubtedly 
in the brain, as if there were a big hole in the top 
of their heads. In fact, the description given by 
the doctor, in the passage we have just quoted, of 
the condition of a man’s temper ‘‘ who has just 
received a severe blow on the head,’’ will apply, 
without a word of alteration, to that very large, 
and, on the whole, very worthy class of the com- 
munity known as “‘ bad-tempered people,” but 
whose sanity is never brought into doubt by their 
excitability. 

In short, distinctions in the responsibilities, as 
moral agents, of men who are competent to tran- 
sact the ordinary business of life, based on doc- 
tors’ guesses as to the condition of their brain, 
are such as can not possibly be noticed in a court 
of justice without great danger to society, and 
ought never be noticed without great caution. 

It is only at the great and final reckoning that 
proper allowance can be made for that portion of 
our sins which may be due to a morbid condition 
of our physical organization. It is for people who 
let ‘‘ their passions get the control of their judg- 
ment,’’ from whatever cause, be it drinking, 
knocks, or ignorance, that laws are made, as it is 
this class that generally commits the crimes ; and 
if we refrain from punishing them until we are 
able to ascertain the exact condition of their 
brain, and the precise degree of freedom enjoyed 
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by their will at the moment of their committing a 
murder or an assault, we may shut up the jails, 
and leave every man to provide for his own 
safety.” 

The foregoing article, from the New York Daily 
Times, relates to a subject of great pathological as 
well as judicial interest, and affords an opportunity 
for a wide discussion. 

We can readily conceive a case in which the 
setting up of such a defense as is here alluded to 
might prove the hardest kind of knot for both 
lawyers and doctors to try their skill upon, and 
which there would be little hope of untying except 
after the manner of the Gordian knot itself, or by 
the hangman’s noose. The autopsy of a brain 
which had once been compressed by a blow upon 
the skull, though recovery without external cica- 
trix might ensue, would be the sole means of de- 
termining whether such an abnormal condition 
remained, as would lead, under unusual excite- 
ment, to a loss of reason or self-control, and ex- 
cited to actions of a dangerous character. It 
can hardly be expected that structure of such ex- 
ceeding delicacy as the cerebral substance can be 
restored to a perfectly normal condition after a 
severe shock from a blow, and the inflammation 
naturally ensuing. 

This is a point of medical jurisprudence deman- 
ding the close study of the physiologist and pa- 
thologist, and though, from the very nature of 
the subject, slow progress will necessarily be made 
in arriving at a conclusion, it is worthy their time 
and talents. 

The microscope might reveal some very impor- 
tant physical cerebral changes. But, as before 
hinted, conjecture is our sole reliance at present 
for judgment in such cases, and in the mean time 
let our systems of prison government be made 
more reformatory—let our jails be something 
more than mere places of punishment—let them 
be converted into schools where rewards follow 
habits of industry in labor and study, and so the 
mind and body both become habituated to other 
and better thoughts and practices than are incul- 
cated in the vicious circles of freedom in which 
the criminals have been educated before incar- 
ceration. Were such reforms instituted and car- 
ried out in our prisons as are p,escribed in the 
Gospel of Christ, we should have far less trouble 
with such nice psychological questions as that 
discussed in the foregoing article. The fault lies 
more in governmental management than in the 
schools of law or medicine, and upon government 
must rest the responsibility of relieving the repub- 
lic of a large portion of the burdens of this kind 
which now afflict it. 


ee te 


Sianiricant Siens.—A lady who has paid some 
attention to small matters, says, she always 
watches with much interest the ingress and egress 
of husbands and wives to and from the dining 
and drawing rooms of fashionable hotels. ‘‘ If,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ the wives enter and depart a little in 
advance of their husbands, be sure they wear the 
Oh-no-we-never-mention-’ems. If, on the contra- 
ry, the husbands take the lead, you may rest as- 
sured take the lead in eve ing else.’’ 
This Foy A us, is perfect] ecicheal end bi shall 
be somewhat particular hereafter, in satisfying 
ourselves of such “ significant signs.” 








LANGUAGE—ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Everysopy who speaks the English language 
as his native tongue knows that persons of nearly 
every other nationality speak the English lan 
guage with a brogue. No matter how much lon- 
ger a person has been accustomed to the English 
language than to his native tongue, he still speaks 
with that foreign accent. Let a young man of 
twenty who speaks French, or German, or Italian. 
come to America, and hear not a word of his 
native tongue spoken for forty years, thus giving 
him forty years in the English language against 
twenty years in his native tongue, and he will 
speak with such a foreign accent that ten min- 
utes’ conversation will reveal, perhaps, twice ten 
errors in English pronunciation. But the same 
man will write a letter of four pages, or a dis- 
course of forty pages, and not make a mistake in 
spelling or in grammar, and no English scholar 
can detect the fact that it was written by a person 
of foreign birth and education. But he could not 
read half a page of it aloud without revealing the 
fact that he had learned to speak another lan- 
guage first. On the other hand, a man who 
speaks the English language as his native tongue 
can learn to speak the German so that no German 
can detect the fact that he is a foreigner. The 
same is true of the French language, the Italian, 
and the Spanish. A Frenchman will learn the 
German, or a German will learn the French lan- 
guage, and an Italian or a Spaniard will learn 
either, and not be detected as being foreign to the 
tongue. Moreover, a man never misspells a Ger- 
man word. If he knows how to pronounce it, he 
will always write it correctly. This, we know, is 
far from the truth in respect to the English“lan- 
guage, for there are more exceptions in our lan- 
guage than rules. We do not pronounce as we 
spell, and the consequence is, there are many 
good talkers who are miserable spellers. Nay, 
there are many public speakers who pronounce 
their words correctly, who could not spell one 
half of them if required to write them. And 
there are very many persons who can read the 
English language, that is, comprehend it, who are 
not able to speak it so that another party would 
understand it. 

We think we have learned the reason why every 
foreigner speaks the English tongue with a for- 
eign brogue, and why a man can learn German 
or French and not be known as a foreigner. It 
is simply this; there is no other way to pronounce 
German words—they are spelled as they are pro- 
nounced. Therefore they are phonetic. One 
only has to learn to pronounce the German let- 
ters in order to spell and pronounce correctly. 
The difficulty, almost the only difficulty in the 
pronunciation of the English language by foreign- 
ers arises from the local or syllabic emphasis or 
accent. Foreign scholars express themselves in 
respect to emphasis that it is the most difficult 
part. In fact, that there is more difficulty in the 
emphasis than in all the other parts of our lan- 
guage. A German scholar conversing with us on 
this subject, remarked that the “ em-phas-is” was 
the trouble. Instead of saying as we do, em-pha- 
sis, he puts the stress upon the middle syllable, 
and takes one of the letters from the last sylla- 
ble, so that it reads em-phas-is; and really we 
hardly knew what the word meant, as he used it. 












He knew the meaning of the word, but did not 
know how to pronounce it. We hear men of 
Irish descent pronounce their words without any 
brogue except in the emphasis. They will tell 
about edu-cate and calcu-late, and thus we detect 
their foreign origin. 

When all the children of all nations are edu- 
cated phonetically, we shall come near to that ac- 
quisition so much to be desired, namely, a unt- 
VERSAL LANGUAGE. 


ee Poe 
VALUE OF FEMALE ADVISBRS. 


Ir is a wondrous advantage to a man, in every 
pursuit or vocation, to secure an adviser in a sen- 
sible woman. In woman, there is at once a suit- 
able delicacy of tact and a plain soundness of 
judgment which are rarely combined to an equal 
degree in man. A woman, if she really is your 
friend, will have a sensitive regard for your char- 
acter, honor, and repute. She will seldom coun- 
sel you to do a shabby thing, for a woman friend 
always desires to be proud of you. At the same 
time, her constitutional timidity makes her more 
cautious than your male friend. She therefore 
seldom counsels you to do an imprudent thing. 
By female friendships I mean pure friendshipsp— 
those in which there is no admixture of the pas- 
sion of love, except in the marriage state. A man’s 
best female friend is a wife of good sense and good 
heart, whom he loves, and who loves him. If he 
have that, he need rct seek elsewhere. But sup- 
posing the man tw be without such a helpmate, 
female fries2sbip he must still have, or bis intellect 
will be without a garden, and there will be many 
an unheeded gap, even in the strongest fence. 
Better and safer, of course, such friendships where 
disparities of years or circumstances put the idea 
of love out of the question. Middle life has rare- 
ly this advantage ; youth and old age have. We 
may have female friendships with those much old- 
er and those much younger than ourselves, Mo- 
liére’s old housekeeper was agreat help to his ge- 
nius; and Montaigne’s philosophy takes both a gen- 
tlerand loftier character of wisdom from the date 
in which he finds in Marie de Gournay an adopted 
daughter, “ certainly beloved by me,” says the 
Horace of essayists, “ with more than paternal 
love, and involved in my solicitude and retire- 
ment as one of the best parts of my being.” Fe- 
male friendship, indeed, isto man “ praesidium et 
dulce decus” — bulwark. sweetener, ornament of his 
existence. To his mental culture it is invaluable; 
without it, all his knowledge of books will never 
give him knowledge of the world.— Bulwer. 


+ wae 


Br Pourte.—Study the graces ; not the graces of 
the dancing master, of bowing and scraping ; nor 
the foppish, infidel etiquette of a Chesterfield, but 
benevolence, the graces of the heart, whatever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report. The true secret of politeness is to 
please, to make happy—flowing from goodness of 
heart—a fountain of love. 


Be Crvmu.—When therich Quaker was asked the 
secret of his success in life, he answered, ‘ Civil- 
ity, friend, civility.” 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mre. Hemans. 





THE CREATOR AND CREATED. 
IMMORTALITY VS. ATHEISM. 


Artueists attempt to prove the non-existence of 
God by claiming “ that Nature is the all-sufficient 
cause of all things, that is, the effect of law in 
matter, which is a necessary quality in all matter. ” 
The arguments are mainly based on the supposed 
necessity of finite capacities for conceiving the In- 
finité, to make such existence possible. It is very 
apparent that the Infinite may conceive the Finite 
but wholly irrational to suppose the latter to be 
endowed with capacities for comprehending the 
former, as man’s knowledge is confined to reason- 
ing only upon the tangible, which his senses alone 
inform him of. Because of man’s inadequate pow- 
er to define the Infinite, is the smallest possible 
reason for denying creative existence, and thus 
giving to inert matter creative characteristics in- 
stead. . 

We can as well imagine that God is the center 
of the material universe, Himself a high degree 
of subtilty,and by other subtile material agencies 
giving laws to and governing ponderable matter, 
such subtile agencies centering in and emanating 
from Himself, as well as we can imagine and un- 
derstand how the intangible human mind, oper- 
ating through soft brain, can give direction and 
strength to connecting hard nerves and muscles, 
to move ponderable matter; or how subtile ma- 
teriality, like electricity, operating through im- 
mense celestial spaces, can hold great worlds in 
control, or bind all ponderable matter in one 
harmonious whole; or how that other invisible 
fluid, magnetism, operating through a horse-shoe 
magnet, can raise a ton weight. 

Atheists, in assuming that natural forces or nat- 
ural laws, inseparable from matter, are sufficient 
to account for all that exists, forget, perhaps, that 
they judge from what matter exhibits to their 
senses only, which is no more nroof that such 
laws are inherent and inseparable from the ex- 
istence of matter, than that such laws have been 
impressed upon matter by an unknown but crea- 
tive power; in either case the same results, the 
same phenomena, would present themselves to 
their finite understandings. Not knowing the or- 
igin of these laws, it would seem more rational 
to attribute them to an Infinite Cause, seeing that 
present matter arranges itself in reference to fu- 
ture matter, for future adaptable purposes, means 
to ends, supplies to necessities, which wholly 
places such laws within the domain of forethought, 
design, wisdom, power, and, beneficence; and 
therefore of necessity must have emanated from 
Infinite power, wisdom, and beneficence. 

When invertebrate animals were the highest ex- 
istence, would it have been possible for them to 
have conceived of the type of man? How much 
more impossible must it be for man to conceive 
of the Infinite! 

Man can not conceive of personality to his own 
mind disconnected with his body ; neither can he 
evnceive of the link which binds the two together 





if the one is spirit and the other matter. He 
knows the body is inert without the controlling 
mind, and with it has active powers, whose effects 
are apparent in design and execution. How, 
then, can we doubt the existence of an Infinite 
Mind, with active and capable powers, since we 
see all around us incontrovertible proofs of fore- 
thought and beneficence of design, as apparent 
and as much transcending human workmanship as 
is the wisdom and power displayed in their exe- 
cution? Inanimate matter can not arrange itself 
with intelligent reference to anything else; and 
as we see such intelligent reference in benevolent 
adaptation of the one to the other, hence there 
must exist a controlling mind, governing the laws 
as well as the action of matter. A Creator is 
therefore necessary to adapted matter; and as 
the latter we know exists, so we, inferentially, as 
well know that the former exists. 

Atheists claim that “ mind is a mere function of 
the brain, and so necessarily dies with it.” The 
true function of the brain is to centralize nervous 
impressions received from the outward senses, 
and reflexly to convey the behests of the mind, 
through its nerve connections, to the muscles for 
bodily action. This reciprocal action of brain 
upon the mind, and mind upon the brain, clearly 
proves that mind is not a function of the brain, 
but that the brain’s function is simply to convey 
impressions to and from the mind, its organ of 
manifestation, its mechanical tool; and as the 
tool can not be the master, therefore the mind can 
not be a function of the brain. 

All machines work without fatigue, and so of 
that portion of the animal machine which works 
without our volition, as breathing, digestion, cir- 
culation, etc., whereas that portion of the animal 
machine which requires the stimulus of mental vo- 
lition, as locomotion and general muscular action, 
alone conveys fatigue to the mind by and through 
mental exhaustion ; the mind, therefore, ceasing its 
full supply of stimulus necessary for continued ac- 
tion of the body. As the body has no sensation 
independent of the mind, therefore all sensations 
are dependent upon the mind, hence fatigue is a 
mental sensation ; and by continued muscular ac- 
tion when the full stimulus of mind is not adequate. 
ly supplied to the muscles for their healthy action, 
they become injured by further use. The nerves 
convey impressions to the brain, the seat of sen- 
sation, where the connecting mind alone feels the 
effects. Thus the mind only is made to feel the 
effects of over-exertion or injury to the bodily 
organs, thereby clearly proving that the mind is 
not a function of the brain or part of the animal 
machine, but the independent master-worker of 
it; like an engineer, furnishing the appropriate 
material, the stimulus for exertion, the vital prin- 
ciple of its operations ; therefore the mind, like 
the engineer, has a separate existence, a vital self, 
an individuality, capable of infusing its behests 
through bodily organization. 

Atheists claim that “if God is omnipotent, we 
must find him everywhere, but that they look in 
vain for Him anywhere.” Sarely such doctrine 
must be based on the supposed tangibility of mind, 
which is simply absurd ; besides which, omnipres- 
ence is no more a necessity for universal creative 
cognizance of existing things, than that the mind 
of man must extend as far as his sight, to compre- 





hend the thing seen. _ All nature may have a con- 
necting link with God, as vibrations convey im- 
pressions from a distance to our senses of sight 
and hearing — so may everything vibrate its sen- 
sations to the Creative Center, and the returning 
wave give controlling power and law to matter as 
well as mind. All nature is motion, as a primary 
feature, extending from and centering in the First 
Great Cause, Every impulse of nature is thus 
conveyed along the invisible celestial chords, a 
subtile medium, and made cognizable to the Ceies- 
tial Mind, as gravitation (electricity) permeates 
space with its subtile medium, holding all worlds 
in their harmonious rounds; so, too, vibrates from 
the Great Creative Center the laws which origin- 
ate and sustain all animate and inanimate na- 
ture, the returning pulsations giving cognizance 
to the Great Mind of the operations of ail His 
laws. Every emotion and change in matter, which 
is a constant and unceasing phenomenon in na- 
ture, develops electric action in its dual char- 
acter of repelling and attracting, and this or some 
other dual subtile agent (not yet discovered) is 
the probable medium which connects all creation 
with the Creator. 

There are similar analogies connecting our 
minds with the knowledge of the actions of the 
outer world through our senses, that is of effects 
at greater or less distances from our bodies, of 
which we take cognizance by motion of inter- 
vening matter, more or, less subtile, superinduced 
by pulsations from the objects themselves, and 
which I esteem to be electric, such as light com- 
ing in waves from the sun, stars, etc., millions of 
miles distance, beating vibrations upon our del- 
icately organized sight ; or sounds of the various 
grades to the most musical, touching the tympa- 
num of our ears with vibratory motion ; or odors 
coming from a distance to our olfactory nerves; 
in_all cases propagated through intermediate me- 
dia external to our bodies ; and in the first two 
exclusively by vibrations or oscillations, which 
experience alone enables us to assign to their true 
value and character, and thus to store the mind 
with knowledge. Many animals possess higher 
organized senses than we do, enabling them to 
distinguish and comprehend what wholly escapes 
our observation or capacity to detect; which 
fully admonishes us that there are no known 
bounds to sensitive organizations to attain cre- 
ative cognizance, through material media, for the 
recognition of all things, without the necessity of 
omnipresence. 

With infinitely higher capacities, every motion 
and characteristic throughout creation may, 
through similar media, be not only recognizable 
to an infinite mind, but with reflex action, like 
the opposites of electricity, there is no law or 
characteristic of matter which may not be im- 
pressed for the creation, sustentation, and perpe- 
tuity, through change, to all things. 

Creation resolves itself thus into the action of 
mind upon matter, and conversely of matter up- 
on mind, for the constant production and recog- 
nition of all its parts; and if we once relieve 
ourselves of the incomprehensible idea that mind 
is spirit, and consider it material, however subtile, 
then it is but the reciprocal action of matter up- 
on itself, rendering their connection and influence 
mutually aeetens for all the phenomena of 
existing things. 

These characteristics are equally intelligible as 
the medium of operation, for the Infinite as for 
the Finite mind ; and we know with the latter 
there is a nataral connection and dependence, 
and so with the Infinite there is a dependence up- 
on matter also, since it forms all His works; and 
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if all His works are manifested through and with 
matter, then there can be no derogation in the 
association, even that of the Infinite Mind, Him- 
self, being matter as well as that of the finit- 
mind. partaking of its characteristics in a high 
degree of subtilty. The distinction between a 
spirit and such material mind is purely a finite 
abstraction. Spirit means something or nothing ; 
if something, it must be material, and if nothing, 
we have no language to describe such utter ab- 
sence of characteristics; hence we must come 
back to known quulities for the definition of our 
idea of spirit, which is only an essence, a more 
subtile materiality. 

Materiality in the form of electricity is so sub- 
tile that it pervades everything, and performs 
almost instantaneous flights to unmeasured dis- 
tances; and mind may be a still more subtile 
materiality, yet undiscovered, which is capable 
of comparatively infinite expansion, pervasion, 
transmission, and power. Such associations con- 
nect mind intelligibly with grosser materiality, 
where spirit-mind has no connecting and harmon- 
izing assuciations, being. to our comprehension, 
a link between something and nothing. 

With finite beings it is the nervous organiza- 
tion, terminating and centering in the brain, which 
develops mind ; and‘ the sensitiveness of the for- 
mer, and quality as well as quantity of the latter, 
which determine the amount of capacity for 
knowledge; so, too, with the Infinite Mind, 
whose celestial chords, subtile material media, 
ramifying to and from all created matter, center- 
ing in Himself, convey intelligence of everything 
to the Infinite Mind. 

By continued creations, fresh fields are opened 
for the display of His infinite power, wisdom, and 
benevolence ; and as with these powers and qual- 
ities, ever active and boundless, new creations 
and higher perfections must always be in progress; 
which necessarily includes progress, through per- 
petaity, of existing intelligent beings, here onl 
partially developed, and which could never cond 
a higher stage except with another existence. 

All materiality is constantly subject to change, 
but is never annihilated ; so material minds change 
in character and place only, always to be per- 
petuated. Cuas. E. Townsenp. 

Newsvure, Onanoe Oo., N. Y. 


Pbhasiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Onbania. 











THE GRAPE-CURBE. 


Tue method of treatment by the grape is not 
new. Ina curious work by Dr. Schulze, entitled 
“Die Traubencur in Durekheim,” he says: “To 
many persons, I speak of an entirely new subject, 
and yet it is very ancient.” But without remount- 
ing the stream of time, as does the author, to the 
Egyptians, to Herodotus, and the Land of Canaan, 
we will content ourselves with saying that the 
ancients employed the juice of the grape as a 
powerful therapeutic agent ; sometimes in an un- 
fermented state, or by taking baths when in fer- 
mentation, employing even the thick dregs which 
settle when in a state of repose. Pliny, in his 
“Natural History,” speaks of the medicinal virtue 
of the grape, and the Romans, with their eagles 
and their gods, carried the blessing of the vine to 
the ends of the world. 

THE GRAPE IN FRANCE. 

In France, it has long been used as medicine, 
and now, in the southern provinces, at the time of 
the vintage, which is held as a festival for the 
whole country, you see the pale faces and attenu- 








ated figures of the convalescent restored to em- 
bonpoint. “Go,” say they, “to the vineyards in 
the morning, and eat the fresh grapes.” There, 
in that happy country, let any who will enter the 
vineyards; there is nothing to pay; the poor can 
there gather strength to help them over the win- 
ter season. 
THE BIRDS. 

The birds, too, imitate the example of man, or 
it may be that man is taught by the instinct of 
animals. On the shores of the Mediterranean, 
from Spain to Italy, as soon as the grape begins 
to ripen, legions of starved birds swoop down on 
the vines, live upon the fruit, and depart in a very 
different condition, if the gun of the sportsman, 
attracted by this fat game, does not cut off their 
retreat. In Spain, during the ripening, the pro- 
prietors of Olios, in the province of Toledo, place 
the poorest of the people in charge of the vines 
until the vintage ; they live on a little bread and 
the fruit which is at hand ; they come like skele- 
tons; but when they descend the hills, they have 
despoiled them of their purple grapes, “ their 
color is heightened, the pulse quickened, in full 
possession of their strength, and much fattened.” 

IN GERMANY. 

If these traditions are lost in some countries, it 
is not so in Germany, where the people live quite 
as much in the past asthe present. Everything is 
there done with method. When one of the thou- 
sand products of nature has revealed its beneficent 
power, they respect, preserve, cultivate, and study 
it. Thus, the grape-cure grows more and more in 
favor in the grape-growing countries of Germany. 
Of course, it follows that the best kinds only are 
used. Establishments, especially in Switzerland, 
are not so common as for the whey-cure, the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva forming the principal cen- 
ter for them, where may be found sheltered spots 
free from the storms of wind, and where the tem- 
perature is warm and soft, such as Aigle, Veytaux, 
and Montreux. In Germany, the same danger is 
not to be feared ; the stations are not circumscrib- 
ed to a few valleys opening to the south and west ; 
but the vine is grown over the whole surface of 
the country, from the Rhine and Switzerland to 
the Tyrol and Hungary. The first-mentioned 
locality has long been considered as the best ref- 
uge for the consumptive ; and Armenhausen, Bin- 
gen, Boppart, Laubbeck, Rudesheim, and above 
all, St. Goarshausen, are celebrated resorts. The 
Hardt, in the Palatinate, which must not be con- 
founded with the Harz, the land of witches and 
Kobolds, opens to the sun its vineyards and estab- 
lishments ; still further north is Kreuznach, al- 
ready celebrated by its waters ; and Presburg, in 
Hungary, where the rows of vines are divided by 
peach, apricot, and cherry trees. The fruit which 
is cultivated in this part of Germany is different 
from the others ; the influence of an Italian sun is 
felt; the grape is sweeter and more heating. 

THE CURE AT DURCKHEIM. 

The most renowned establishment is that of 
Durckheim, in Bavaria. Situated at the end of a 
valley, where picturesque nooks meet you at every 
step, and historical remembrances crowd upon 
you, among vineyards which cover, for a ten 
hours’ walk, the sides of the Hardt Mountains, 
near the ruins of the most celebrated convents of 
Germany, and looking over the widely-extended 





plain of the Rhine, this little town of six thousand 
inhabitants presents a lively scene during the 
ripening and vintage of the grape. It is.a kind 
of fruit that has gained a great reputation, closely 
resembling that of Hungary which is made into 
the famous wine of Tokay. It contains little 
sugar, and, when fermented, does not develop 
much alcohol, while phosphate of chalk forms a 
component part, giving it a peculiar medicinal 
value. Here the visitors rise at five in the morn- 
ing, and gather the grapes for themselves, while 
the dew of night still covers the pellicle. Half a 
kilogramme is the quantity prescribed at the be- 
ginning of the treatment—about two pounds of 
our weight ; this is gradually increased to two, 
three, and even four kilogrammes, which is the 
ordinary limit. The patient is ordered never to 
take the remedy home. This interior douche must, 
be eaten in the open air; those with delicate 
chests alone are to avoid the early promenade, 
which is followed by a breakfast of bread and 
water. About eleven o’clock, the second grape- 
feast is held, and dinner between twelve and two. 
Wine is forbidden, as well as farinaceous food— 
such as puddings and sweet cakes—radishes, cab- 
bage, potatoes, oysters, and rich fish. On the 
other hand, roast-meat, bares, pheasants, and kids, 
all which abound in Germany, are permitted. 
The bread must be of a superior quality, made up 
in those beautiful rolls which are so well known 
to the traveler. After this principal repast, a 
few grapes may be taken as a pastime, the third 
portion being eaten at three o’clock. About six 
or seven, there is a supper as frugal as the break- 
fast ; and a little time before retiring to rest, the 
fourth dose is consumed. 


HOW TO EAT GRAPES. 

A grave question has arisen on this subject, 
upon which the doctors of France and Germany 
do not agree: Must the stones and skins be swal- 
lowed or not? Dr. Schulzesays Yes ; M. Carriére 
says No. My advice is, that in fine weather you 
had better pay a visit to Durckheim, and decide 
for yourself. Walking through the vineyards, you 
no longer wonder that the inhabitants should have 
acquired the reputation they have had for ages as 
being great drinkers. Their bacchanalian con- 
tests are known to history ; Cooper has popular- 
ized them in the story of the challenge sent by a 
citizen of Wachenheim to the abbot of Limbourg, 
the first drinker in the Roman empire. In this 
case the clergyman was conquered by the “ bour- 
geois.” But, happily, it is health, and not ine- 
briety which is now sought in these establishments. 
After a few days, the blood circulates more quick- 
ly, the face grows rosy, there is a feeling of strength 
and happiness, a change in all the tissues. Per- 
sons suffering from dropsy, gastritis, disease of the 
liver, jaundice, hypochondriasis, gout, and con- 
sumption, draw from it good effects; it is pre- 
scribed for studious men, and nervous women 
worn out with the effects of a winter’s balls and 


ety. 

ag ws San of impartiality, we neither pretend 
to defend nor deride the system. A follower of 
Henry Heine has said : “ The Germans are poor, 
and they must have poor,medicines. ae y 
is nothing but pure water; homeopathy admin- 
isters liliputian doses ; whey is but the extract of 
milk ; as to grapes, they are nature’s oo at 
vented and by the good God without 
the approbation of the faculty of medicine.” 
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@ur Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentile stare unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fo: tunes, and thetr beings blend. — Thomson. 





HOME EBDUCATION. 


Some care is taken to fit the young of both sex- 
es for society and citizenship, but, in general, no 
care whatever is taken to fit them for the still 
more important position they will most of them 
ultimately have to fill—the position of parents. 
While it is seen that for the purpose of getting a 
livelihood an elaborate preparation is needed, it 
appears to be thought that for the bringing up 
of children no preparation whatever is needed. 
While many years are spent by the boy in gain- 
ing knowledge, of which the chief value is to en- 
able him to make money ; and while many years 
are spent by the girl in those ornamental branch- 
es which fit her to shine at evening parties, and 
attract thoughtless young men, not an hour is 
spent by either of them in preparation for the 
gravest of all responsibilities—the management 
of a family. 

Phrenological science condemns this neglect of 
domestic education as most criminal and detri- 
mental to the welfare of the race ; and we should 
be sadly wanting in fidelity to our convictions of 
duty were we to fail to urge upon the attention 
of our readers the importance of a knowledge of 
the right method of juvenile education, physical, 
intellectual, and moral. On this point Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer remarks with equal truth and em- 
phasis, that “ this topic should occupy the highest 
place in the course of instruction passed through 
by every man and woman. As physical maturity 
is marked by the ability to produce offspring, so 
mental maturity is (should be) marked by the 
ability to train those offspring.” ; 


PARENTAL DELINQUENCY. 


Some hold that “all children are born good,” 
while others embrace the opposite doctrine, that 
“all children are born totally depraved.” We 
are not going to discuss these dogmas. Phrenol- 
ogy reveals to us in all children the undeveloped 
germs of good and evil, of virtue and vice. The 
moral faculties, whose organs lie in the top-head, 
are still, ina measure dormant, and can not always 
be successfully appealed to; while the propensi- 
ties are well developed and active, and lead to 
willfulness, selfishness, and mischief generally. 

But seeing all this, we are not blind to the fact 
that when things go wrong, the poor little ones 
are not always the only, or even the principal 
offenders. Parents with the basilar organs still 
more developed than in their children, often have 
their moral faculties equally deficient or inactive. 
How shall they correct in their children faults 
which they can not overcome in themselves? 


THE WAY NOT TO Do IT. 

Under this head hear Mr. Spencer, whom we 
are glad to quote, because he is high authority in 
educational matters. He says: 

“ When we criticise nursery management, and 
canvass the misbehavior of juveniles. we habitu- 
ally take for granted that these culpable men and 
women are free from moral delinquency in the 
treatment of their offspring! So far is this from 





the truth, that we do not hesitate to say that to 
parental misconduct is traceable a great part of 
the domestic disorder commonly ascribed to the 
perversity of children. We do not assert this of 
the more sympathetic and self-restrained, among 
whom we hope most of our readers may be classed, 
but we assert it of the mass. What kind of moral 
discipline is to be expected from a mother who 
time after time angrily shakes her infant because 
it will not suckle her, which we once saw a moth- 
er do? How much love of justice and generosity 
is likely to be instilled by a father who, on hav- 
ing his attention drawn by his child’s scream to 
the fact that its finger is jammed between the 
window sash and the sill, forthwith begins to 
beat the child, instead of releasing it? Yet that 
there are such fathers is testified to us by an - 
witness. Or, to take a still stronger case, also 
vouched for by direct testimony—what are the 
educational prospects of the boy who, on being 
taken home with a dislocated thigh, is saluted 
with a castigation? It is true that these are ex- 
treme instances—instances exhibiting in human 
beings that blind instinct which impels brutes to 
destroy the weakly and injured of their own race. 
But extreme though they are, they typify feelings 
and conduct daily observable in ged families. 
Who has not repeatedly seen a child slapped by 
nurse or parent for a fretfulness probably result- 
ing from bodily derangement? Who, when watch- 
ing a mother snatch up a fallen little one, has not 
often traced, both in the rough manner apd in 
the sharply-uttered exclamation—‘ You stupid lit- 
tle thing !’—an irascibility foretelling endless fu- 
ture squabbles? Is there notin the harsh tones 
in which a father bids his children be quiet evi- 
dence of a deficient fellow-feeling with them? 
Are not the constant, and often quite needless, 
thwartings that the young experience—the injunc- 
tions to sit still, which an active child can not obey 
without suffering great nervous irritation, the 
commands not to look out of the window when 
traveling by railway, which on a child of any in- 
telligence entails serious deprivation—are not 
these thwartings, we ask, signs of a terrible lack 
of sympathy? The truth is, that the difficulties 
of moral education are necessarily of dual origin 
—necessarily result from the combined faults of 

arents and children. If hereditary transmission 
3 a law of nature, as every naturalist knows it to 
be, and as our daily remarks and current prov- 
erbs admit it to be, then on the average of cases 
the defects of children mirror the defects of their 
parents ;—on the average of cases, we say, be- 
cause, complicated as the results are by the trans- 
mitted traits of remoter ancestors, the correspond- 
ence is not special but only general. And if, on 
the average of cases, this inheritance of defects 
exists, then the evil passions which parents have 
to check in their children imply like evil pas- 
sions in themselves—hidden, it may be, from the 
public eye; or perhaps obscured by other feel- 
ings, but still there. Evidently, therefore, the 
general practice of any ideal system of discipline 
is hopeless ; parents are not good enough.” 


THE METHOD OF NATURE. 


“When a child falls or runs its head against 
the table, it suffers a pain, the remembrance of 
which tends to make it more careful for the fu- 
ture ; and by an occasional repetition of like ex- 
periences, it is eventually disciplined into a prop- 
er guidance of its movements. If it lays hold of 
the fire-bars, thrusts its finger into the candle 
flame, or spills boiling water on any part of its 
skin, the resulting burn or scald is a lesson not 
éasily forgotten. So deep an impression is pro- 
duced by one or two such events, that afterward 
no persuasion will induce it again to disregard 
the laws of its constitution in these ways. 

Now in these and like cases, Nature illustrates 
to us in the simplest way the true theory and 
practice of moral discipline—a theory and prac- 
tice which, however much they may seem to the 
superficial like those commonly received, wé shall 
find on examination to differ from them very 
widely,” 





PERFORMANCE VS. THREATS. 

“ The natural reactions which follow the child’s 
wrong actions are constant, direct, unhesitating, 
and not to be escaped. No threats; but a silent, 
rigorous performance. If a child runs a pin in- 
to its finger, pain follows. If it does it again, 
there is again the same result: and so on per- 

tually. In all its dealings with surrounding 

organic nature it finds this unswerving persist- 
ence, which listens to no excuse, and from which 
there is no appeal; and yery soon recogniziog 
this stern though beneficent discipline, it becomes 
extremely careful not to transgress. 

Still more significant will these general truths 
appear when we remember that they hold through- 
out adult life as well as throughout infantine life. 
It is by an experimentally-gained knowledge of 
the natural consequences, that men and women 
are checked when they go wrong.” 


THE APPLICATION. 

A single illustration of the practical applica- 
tion of Nature’s method in the nursery will saffice 
for this time. We again quote Mr. Spencer : 

‘In every family where there are young chil- 
dren there almost daily occur cases of what 
mothers and servants call ‘making a litter.’ A 
child has had out its box of toys, and leaves them 
scattered about the floor. Ora handful of flow- 
ers, brought in from a morning walk, is presently 
seen dispersed over tables and chairs. Or a little 
girl, making doll’s clothes, disfigures the room 
with shreds. In most cases the trouble of recti- 
fying this disorder falls anywhere but in the right 
place: if in the nursery, the nurse herself, with 
many grumblings about the ‘tiresome little 
things,’ etc., undertakes the task ; if below stairs, 
the task usually devolves either on one of the el- 
der children or on the housemaid ; the transgres- 
sor being visited with nothing more than a scold- 
ing. In this very simple case, however, there are 
many parents wise enough to follow out, more or 
less consistently, the normal course—tbat of mak- 
ing the child itself collect the toys or shreds. 
The labor of putting things in order is the true 
consequence of having put them in disorder. 
Every trader in his office, every wife in her house- 
hold, has daily experience of this fact. And if 
education be a preparation for the business of 
life, then every child should also, from the begin- 
ing, have daily experience of this fact. If the 
natural tendency be met by any refractory be- 
havior (which it may perhaps be where the gen- 
eral system of moral discipline previously pur- 
sued has been bad), then the proper course is to 
let the child feel the ulterior reaction consequent 
on its disobedience. Having refused or neglect- 
ed to pick up and put away the things it has scat- 
tered about, and having thereby entailed the 
trouble of doing this on some one else, the child 
should, on subsequent occasions, be denied the 
means of giving this trouble. When next it pe- 
titions for its toy-box, the reply of its mamma 
should be—‘ The last time you had your toys you 
left them lying on the floor, and Jane had to pick 
them up. Jane is too busy to pick up every ig 
the things you leave about; and I van not do it 
myself. So that, as you will not put away your 
toys when you have done with them, I can not let 
you have them.’ This is obviously a natural 
consequence, neither increased nor lessened ; and 
must be so recognized by a child. The penalty 
comes. too, at the moment when it is most keenly 
felt. A new-born desire is balked at the moment 
of anticipated gratification; and the strong im- 
pression so produced can scarcely fail to have an 
effect on the future conduct ; an effect which, by 
consistent repetition, will do whatever can be 
done in curing the fault. Add to which, that-by 
this method, a child is early taught the lesson 
which can not be learned too soon, that in this 
world of ours pleasures are rightly to be obtained 
only by labor. 

We shall pursue this subject in another number, 
and give further illustrations of both the right 
way and the wrong way to manage children. 
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WIVES, GERMAN AND ENGLISH. 


Tue two countries had a different valuation for 
the ‘‘commodity,’’ A German writer, Dr. Fried- 
berg, has lately published a lecture on the sub- 
ject. ‘The author commences by pointing out 
the inferior position which women originally 
held. Not that the German ever treated his wife 
with Oriental contempt, but her individuality 
was utterly merged in that of her husband, and 
be might beat, sell, or kill her without much fear 
of the consequences. When he died, moreover, 
some writers hold that his wife was expected to 
put an end to her life also. The father looked on 
his daughter as so much marketable produce, and 
sold her hand without making any inquiries of 
her heart. When she disobey:’ his commands, 
he beat her as much as he liked, and when she 
got married, he expected. to be recompensed for 
the loss of her services—an idea which still holds 
its ground in English law. Among the Bava- 
rians, a father had the power of dissolving his 
daughter's marriage if her husband’s money was 
not forthcoming at the proper time, and mar- 
riage was regarded as a species of purchase—an- 
other idea, the author remarks, which still lurks 
in the hearts of Englishmen, many of whom im- 
agine that they can legally sell their wives by 
auction. But as civilization advanced, the Ger- 
mans treated their women with more respect. 
The Franks, and some other tribes. held a father 
who forced his daughter to marry against her will 
responsible for any injury her husband might do 
her ; but, on the other hand, a girl who married 
without her father’s consent was severely pun- 
ished. After a time, the money paid by the 
bridegroom was settled on the bride, as a provi- 
sion for possible widowhood, and eventually it 
dwindled into a symbol, and took the form of a 
wedding-ring. With the Crusades came a great 
change. The rough warriors of the West were 
mollified by the air of the Orient. and love took 
henceforth a softer form. They began to worship 
women, and to love the wives of other men, in- 
stead of beating their own. A period of profli- 
gacy and licentiousness ensued, and lasted till the 
times of the Hohenstouten, when woman were 
less adored but more respected, and a reforma- 
tion of morals took place. Dr. Friedberg thinks 
that the Church had little to do with marriage 
in Germany tilla comparatively recent date. Be- 
trothal and marriage were originally of equal 
force, and though banns date from the year 1215 
in Germany, it was not till the time of the Coun- 
cil of Trent that the presence of a priest at a 
marriage was made absolutely imperative.’’ 

ae a 


POPPING THE QUESTION BY PROXY. 


Tuere is a very pleasant tradition in relation 
to Myles Standish, a captain in the Plymouth Col- 
ony, and one of the passengers in the Mayflower, 
which is thus related by a writer upon the “ New 
England Military Worthies of the Olden Time :” 

“The Captain’s heart had been touched by the 
charms of a lovely daughter of Mr. William Mul- 
lias, who, with her father, had been his fellow- 
passenger in the Mayflower. To obtain leave from 
the father to address his daughter, as the custom 
which the Pilgrims brought with them from Eng- 





land required, Standish sent to him a Mr. John 
Alden, the youngest of the Pilgrims, then about 
twenty-one years of age, of a most excellent form, 
of a fair and ruddy complexion, and of very pre- 
possessing address. * * * The father receiv- 
ed the proposals favorably, but added, like a sen- 
sible man, that the young lady herself must be 
consulted before he could return a decided an- 
swer. She was accordingly sent for, when Mr. 
Alden, in his most winning manner, re-delivered 
bis message to her, to which the blushing maiden, 
fixing her eyes upon him, artlessly replied : 

“*Prithee, John, why do you not speak for 
yourself?’ 

“Who could resist, Pilgrim or no Pilgrim, an 
appeal like that? It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the result was the marriage of Miss Mullins, 
not with Captain Standish, but with John Alden.” 


On Gthnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 











SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


Most of the early inhabitants of the globe were 
serpent-worshipers. They, in the language of 
the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ worshiped creeping things.”’ 
The whole Ethiopian family were formerly, and 
now are, worshipers of the serpent; and they 
occupy nearly the whole continent of Africa. The 
land Ethiopia formerly meant Africa. The word 
is of Syriac origin, and means a people who wor- 
ship the serpent. The roots of this word are four, 
a or ae father or first. Thi from Tha, The, Thi, Tho, 
Thu, which signifies a God. Hence Theos, God in 
the Greek, and Deus, God in the Latin. The third 
root is Ophin, a serpent, or Ophis, and A the coun- 
try ; in other words, the name signifies the 
name Ethiopia, a country whose God is a serpent, 
or a country of serpent-worshipers. The ae sig- 
nifies the original, the first country. The name 
of the river Nile originally was called Gihon, that 
is, running from mountains ; and it encompassed the 
whole land of Ethiopia. 

This religion passed to the west by emigra- 
tion ; then we next find it on the coast of Central 
America, at Palenque, where all their temples 
were adorned with images of the serpent. So 
were the temples in Egypt ; so are our Tombs in 
Center Street ; an absurd and wicked system of 
architecture. The rattlesnake is looked upon as a 
friend by our American Indians ; so is the whole 
tribe and family of serpents, in all quarters of 
the globe. In early times mankind associated 
the idea of the serpent with favor, friendship, 
and religious rites and reverence. The serpent- 
charmers are a distinct order of the priesthood in 
Africa. The modern travelers in this country 
tell us that in the African villages the serpent is 
most religiously worshiped ; no person is per- 
son is permitted to kill it. They crawl into the 
huts of the natives at night, sleep with the chil- 
dren and grown people, and are just as much do- 
mestics of the families as the tribes of cats and 
dogs at the present day are with us. While in 
their temples of worship, in ancient times, the 
Gorgons were priestesses or women who officiated, 
had their hair entwined with living serpents. 





Whoever, they set their eyes upon was changed 
into a stone. What a weapon for black-mail this 
religion put into the hands of. the priests ! 

The devotees or worshipers at these Pagan 
temples must hand over their offerings or first- 
fruits or be turned into stones. Could an instru- 
ment be used more effectual than these Gorgon 
sisters to collect tithes for their Pagan priests? 

The word @or-gon is made up from two roots, 
Gor and Gon, which appear in the following for- 
mulary. The original root of these words was 
Gin, a man, and was changed by dialect as fol- 
lows : 

GIN~MAN. 


1. Gan 
2. Gen 
8. Gin 


1, Gar | Greek. 
2. Ger 


German, 
8. Gir | Welsh, Irish, Latin. 
4. Gor | African. 4. Gon | African. 
5. Gur | Celtic. 5. Gun | China. 

The word Gorgon is two African dialects com- 
bined. By looking at No. 4 we make the words 
Gor gon, like the word German. 

The word Ger or Gin is found in Niger, the river 
emptying into the bight of Benin, on the west 
coast of Africa. That is the black man’s river. 
This word is composed of two roots: Ist, Ni, 
black, now found in our word night ; Latin noz 
(nott, black cattle in Scotland). 2d, Gin, a man 
in the Irish, Welsh, and Celtic languages, or in 
other words, the word Niger means the black man’s 
river. The story of the serpent in the garden of 
Eden means an ordinance of Heaven to break off 
the serpent-worship of the early founders of the hu- 
man family. ‘And the Lord said unto the ser- 
‘‘pent, Because thou has done this, thou art 
“‘cursed above all cattle, and above every beast 
“‘of the field. Upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
*‘and dust shall thou eat all the days of thy life. 
“And I will put enmity between thee and the 
“woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it 
‘*shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
‘* his heel.”’ 

So wedded had all mankind become to the ser- 
pent, that all this scene was necessary to break up 
the worship of the serpent, and to establish the 
worship of the Creator of heaven and earth. 


—_—— + oo 


Greek, Ganymede. 
Latin, 
China. 


Nativity oF ovuR PopuLation.—The census re- 
turns of 1860 give the following totals of the 
birthplaces of the free inhabitants of the United 
States : 

Born in the United States 

Born in foreign countries 

Birthplace not stated 
Total fr. e population. 

‘The different races and nations of foreigners in 
the United States are represented as follows : 


England. 

British America.... 
od 10,18 

60,145 

Total foreign born .4,136,175 


Other countries. ... 


In addition to this, there were some 4,000,000 
negroes, most of whom were slaves. How the 
figures will stand in 1870, when & new census 
will be taken, we can not predict, except that 
there will be a large increase of freemen and a 
decrease of slaves. Emigration to more 
than supply the places of those lost in war, while 
the natural increase will be no less than before. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the seul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenarr. 





SWEET FACES. 


[If we invoke the good spirits to cuide us, and if we live 
in the love and fear of Him who desires only our happi- 
neas, we shall impart to children, and all cthers, that joy- 
ousness seen in the faces of happy childhood.] 

Curip-races round us beaming, 
How wonderful they are! 
Although so common seeming, 
Yet each a perfect star ; 
In every crowded city 
These new conceits have birth, 
And thoughts of God in pity 
Are thus expressed on earth. 


When Katie's face I'm viewing, 
If she’s at work or play, 
Whatever she is doing, 
She leads my mind away 
To where bright birds are winging 
Swift flight from tree to tree, 
And songs to her are singing, 
Or so it seems to me. 
There's Rose, a little lady, 
Now nearly ten years old, 
So quaint and so old-maidly, 
Bo shy, and yet so bold; 
In all she says so clever, 
In all she does so kind, 
And sunlight shines forever 
Her gravest looks behind. 
There's Annie, always smiling— 
I think she can not frown, 
That smile is so beguiling, 
Oh, could I write 1 down! 
Oh, could I to these pages 
The perfect charm impart, 
To bind through all the ages 
The deathiess human heart! 
If one sweet face has vanished, 
That seems to us divine, 
From one delight we're banished, 
Yet are not left to pine; 
For freely in all places, 
As flowers from the sod, 
Spring up these childish faces, 
So bountiful is God! 
——2 oe 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE INSANE. 


Tus author of “The Anatomy and Philosophy 
of Expression,’’ Sir Charles Bell, introduces into 
his work the following portrait of an outrageous 
maniac (fig.2), in whom 
reason is hopelessly de- 
throned. His theory 
in reference to the phy- 
siognomical signs of 
madness, which this 
drawing is intended to 
illustrate, is that in the 
peculiar look of ferocity 
manifested amid the 
utter wreck of intel- 
lect, the expression of 
mental energy is lack- 
ing, and that those fa- 
cial muscles whose office 
is to indicate sentiment are dormant. He says : 
**I believe this to be true to nature, because 
I have observed (contrary to my expectation) that 
there is not that energy, that knitting of the 


Fre. 1.—Iysanz. 





‘Fre. 2.—THE MANIAG. 


brows, that indignant brooding and thoughtful- 
ness in the face of madmen which is generally 
imagined to characterize their expression, and 
which is often given to them in painting. There 
is a vacancy in their laugh and a want of mean- 
ing in their ferociousness.’’ 

According to this theory, which, so far as it 
goes, we conceive to be entirely correct, we must, 
in order to learn the character of countenance 
when devoid of human expression and reduced 
to a state of brutality, have recourse to the lower 
animals and study their looks of timidity, of 
watchfulness, of excitement, and of ferocity. If 
these expressions be conveyed to the human face, 
they will irresistibly convey the idea of madness, 
vacancy of mind, and mere animal passion. 

It will be readily seen that a careful study of 
the physiognomy of the insane must be of the 
greatest importance to those engaged in the treat- 
ment or care of those unfortunates whose reason 
has become deranged. The subject has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, but several med- 
ical writers have devoted considerable labor to 
its elucidation. Among the rest, Dr. Laurent, of 
France, has published an Interesting paper on the 
subject in the Annales Medico- Pyschologiques of 
Paris, some extracts from which, translated into 
English, we now proceed to lay before our read- 
ers, interspersing such notes as seem to be re- 
quired. 

INSANITY IS DISCORDANCE. 


“ Lavater, whom I can not avoid invoking on 
such a subject, proposes the following experi- 
ment : Three different portraits are to be taken. 
The face of each is to be divided into three hori- 
zontal portions : the first to contain the forehead, 
the second the noge, the third and lowest portion 
from the nose to the chin. The next operation 
is to adjust the nasal portion of the second to the 
frontal part of the ‘first portrait, as well as the 
inferior section of the third. By this arrange- 
ment we infallibly obtain the physiognomy of an 
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insane person. Hence he concluded that 
there was a manifest defect of harmony in 
the countenance of the alienated. This 
proposition is perfectly true, and the proof 
thus furnished by the illustrious physiog- 
nomist is, in our mind, the foundation of 
that which I shall endeavor to explain in 
this work.”’ 


CRANIAL DEFORMITIES. 


‘*T am inclined to allow that deformities 
of the head indicate an intellectual defect, 
or at least irregularity. The works of MM. 
Foville, Lunier, Gosse, Morel, Baillarger, 
etc., and those of a great number of anthro- 
pologists, as well as the researches which I 
have myself made on this subject, afford 
proof sufficient of what I advance. 

“1st. These deformities may be congeni- 
tal, the sad effects of heritage, and allied to 
primitive intellectual debilities, as idiotcy, 
imbecility, and cretinism. 

“ 2d. Artificial deformities, resulting from 
injuries or erroneous practices which stop 
the free development of the intellect in a 
direct or indirect manner, and producing 
convulsive affections which almost necessa- 
rily induce mental trouble.* 

«8d. Lastly, subjective acquired deformities, 
proceeding from a perversion of the natural dy- 
namic law under the influence of pathological 
causes, from want of symmetry in the activity of 
the individual. This absence of symmetry, which 
is of common occurrtnce, is always accompanied 
by an irregularity of the mental faculties, a pecu- 
liarity of character, an originality, without neces- 
sarily producing mental alienation. In some ex- 
ceptional individuals, a greater development of 
one cerebral hemisphere has been found united 
with a very large psychical capacity. (Bichat, 
Napoleon I.) 

‘* But although deformity of the cranium gen- 
erally indicates an anomaly of intellectual ac- 
tions, it does not follow that insanity is always 
associated with an ill-shapen skull. To maintain 
this would be a graveerror. Many lunatics have 
the cranium well-formed and perfectly symme- 


trical.’’ 
THE HAIR. 


‘* Important elements are furnished to symp- 
tomatologists by the hairy system. Although as- 
serted by Esquirol, the color of the hair and 
beard has not appeared to us allied to one kind 
of insanity more than another. The popular say- 
ing that the head of an idiot never becomes gray, 
appears to us undeserving of confidence. [But 
what are the facts? We accept the ‘‘saying,”’ 
and consider it based on physiological principles. } 
But it is the condition of these products of se- 
cretion that should be considered. The softness 
or roughness of the hair and beard, their brittle- 
ness, dryness, or humidity, their smoothness or 
erection, their entanglement, agglutination, and 
length, their more or less complete change of 
color, their neat or dirty condition, always accom- 
panying special periods of the malady, should not 
escape the eye of the observer. The scarcity or 
abundance, the mode of distribution, the prem- 
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ature appearance,* more or less loss of these 
protecting organs, have a not less intimate rela- 
tion with phrenopathic phenomena, and are very 
often allied with a primitive alteration (idiotcy, 
etc.).”” 

THE SKIN. 

“The condition and color of the skin have 
great value in the eyes of the alienist physician. 
I think it right expressly to insist on the symp- 
toms furnished by this organ. I have noticed 
some very curious morbid phenomena. Profes- 
sor Trousseau has specified in his clinical lectures 
some very important peculiarities in the functions 
of the skin manifesting themselves during head 
affections. After the: example of this learned 
man, I must insist on this point. Color furnishes 
signs well worthy attention. The skin of the face, 
and it is of this part alone I speak, may be dry 
and arid, the seat of herpetic scurvy and scaly 
eruptions, or may be moist with perspiration, or 
a liquid secretion of a more or less oily nature 
and of variable odor. Its color is susceptible of 
numerous general or partial modifications. It 
may be pale. This pallor has divers shades, from 
pure white to the slightly yellow tinge (compar- 
ed to that of straw or wax), or earthy, brown, 
and bronzed. It may be of every shade of red, 
from rosy to vermilion, violet, and purple. But 
season and exposure to the sun’s rays should al- 
ways be taken into consideration. 

“The skin may have a greater or less tonicity, 
and the subcutaneous, subcelullar tissue be more 
or less elastic. It also is marked by lines and 
furrows, which are of importance as indicating 
the amount of activity of the subjacent muscles 
At first, during infancy and adolescence, few in 
number, their formation becomes fecund in pro- 
portion as age advances, which must be attribut- 
ed to the thinning of the face or the loss of the 
mobile parts by age, sickness, passion, and deep 
emotion of soul. I think it unnecessary to de- 
scribe these furrows, which may assume different 
forms—horizontal, vertical, oblique, sinuous, and 
more or less close or parallel.’’+ 

THE EYES. 

‘The organ of sight offers for consideration its 
form, movements, and expression. The eyes may 
be more or less prominent or depressed in the or- 
bit; the aperture between the lids smaller or 
greater ; the sclerotic, very apparent around the 
pupil, exhibits a variable bluish, yellowish, or red 
tinge ; the dilatation of the vessels very evident. 
Little livid or black veins may be perceived on it. 
The conjunctival surface may be dry, humid, or 
moistened with tears ; the pupils may be deform- 
ed by being equally or unequally dilated or con- 
tracted. Strabismus may be observed, a distor- 
tion of the eyes by which they look crosswise, 
either above, below, or to the side, twisting even 
during sleep. In the normal state, the ocular 
globe is susceptible, under the influence of the 
will, of numberless motions in every sense, and 
these motions may have a longer or shorter du- 
tation ; but in the morbid state, and without their 
owner’s control, a sort of trembling, oscillation, 
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or vacillation of the globe may be manifested, a 
kind of continual or permanent convulsion, in 
consequence of which, most frequently, little lat- 
eral, sometimes, though rarely, up and down, 
movements are given to the globe of the eye. 

“The expression of the eye calls for special at- 
tention. The eyes are sometimes lively and bril- 
liant, sometimes sad and glazed. Often they have 
a soft, dreaming look, expressive of vacuity, un- 
certainty, or nonchalant calmness ; at other times 
they become animated from the slightest cause, 
have a lightning glance, are haggard, insolent, 
full of audacity, fixed and inquisitive. Each of 
these expressions has a different intensity and du 
ration, and responds to very different situations. 

“«In accordance with the protrusion or sinking 
of the globe of, the eye, the eyelids take shape— 
they are swollen or cedematous ; have at times a 
very pallid celor, at others become red or blue ; 
and exhibit wrinkles of diverse shape and in vari- 
able number. They may likewise be agitated by 
convulsion, or show a very significant immobility. 
Each lid may differ in the length and abundance 
of its lashes ; the ciliary margin may be the seat 
of inflammation due to nervous excitation.” 

THE EYEBROWS. 

‘*Occasionally the eyebrows are of fantastic 
shape. Sometimes little noticeable, sometimes 
strongly marked, they stand up on the forehead, 
or fall back on the eyes, curling after the style 
of mustaches.”’ 

THE NOSE. 

“« The shape of the nose has also a pathological 
signification which should not be passed over in 
silence. Besides the color and swelling or thin- 
ness of the fleshy parts of the proboscis, a careful 
examination should be made of the more or less 
easy dilatation of the nostrils, their mobility or 
fixedness, the tension or the retraction of their 
walls. Dr. Hofling* attaches much more impor- 
tance to the signs furnished by the nose than to 
those given by the eye.’’ 

THE MOUTH. 

‘The mouth presents for examination the state 
of the lips, with their relative situation during 
repose, their volume, color, dryness, or humidity. 
The motion of the mouth has a very important 
signification, and leads to a notable modification 
of the commissure of the lips. Permanent con- 
tractions, alternations of tension or relaxation, 
partial or general tremor, the diverse forms of 
spasm, deserve much attention. These manifes- 
tations have a very decided meaning. 

‘* What we have just said relative to the mo- 
tion of the mouth and lips is applicable to all the 
locomotive system of the face. Tension or re- 
laxation, continual or alternate movements, im- 
mobility, may appear in various grades in each 
of the facial muscles. 

“To facial symptomatology must be added also 
an examination of the parotid and auricular re- 
gions. We should carefully note the pallor, red- 
ness, and swelling of the cheeks; the color, 
swelling, mobility, or immobility of the ears, as 
well as the appearance of sanguineous tumors of 
the auricle. Dr. Morel attaches much importance 
to the way in which the ears are fixed, and makes 
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this one of the characteristic signs of his types 
of degeneracy. 

‘* It is of some importance to let this physiog- 
nomical survey embrace the carriage of the head, 
which is often noticed to be variable, according 
as the individual has a more or less favorable 
opinion of his personality, and from numerous 
other causes.”’ 


3 
AN INSANE STRETCH OF THOUGHT. 


A srupent, in consequence of too close appli- 
cation fo study and neglect of proper diet and 
exercise, became partially deranged ; but being very 
harmless, it was thought best that he should go 
and come when and where he pleased, in hope 
of facilitating his restoration. One Saturday 
afternoon he went out through the gardens and 
fidds, and gathered every variety of flowers, from 
the modest violet to the gaudy sunflower—with 
which he adorned himself from head to foot in 
the most fantastical manner, in which condition 
he was displaying his imaginary kingly power 
on a hillock in the college green just as the pres- 
ident and one of the professors were going up to 
attend chapel prayers ; when the former observ- 
ed to the latter, ‘‘ What a great pity that such a 
noble mind should be thus in ruins!’’ The maniac 
hearing what he said, rose majestically upon his 
throne, and with a most piercing look and voice 
exclaimed : ‘‘ What is that you say, old presi- 
dent? you presume to talk thus about me? Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed as J am. 
You old sinner, come here / and I will tear you 
limb from limb, and scatter you through infinite 
space, where Omniscience can not find you, nor Om- 
nipotence put you together again.”” 

a oe 
A PORTRAIT OF JOHN BULL. 


Joun Ruskin, in the London Morning Post, 
makes the following not very flattering analysis 
of the English character : 


“The cession of Savoy was the peaceful present 
of a few crags, goats, and goatherds, by one king 
to another ; it was also fair to pay for fair work, 
and, in the profoundest sense, no business of ours. 
Whereupon Mr. Kinglake mewed like a moon- 
struck cat going to be made a mummy of for Bum- 
bostis. But we saw the noble Circassian nation 
murdered, and never uttered a word for them. 
We saw the noble Polish nation sent to pine in 
ice, and never struck a blow for them. Now 
the nation of our future Queen calls to us for 
help in its last agony, and we round sentences and 
turn our backs. Sir, I have no words for these 
things, because I have no hope. It is not these 
squeaking puppets who play before us whom 
we have to accuse; it is not by cutting the 
strings of them that we can redeem our deadly 
error. We English, as a nation, know not, and 
care not to know, a single broad or basic prin- 
ciple of human justice. We have only our in- 
stincts to guide us. We will hit anybody 
who hits us. We will take care of our own fam- 
ilies and our own pockets ; and we are character- 
ized in our present phase of enlightenment mainly 
by rage in speculation, lavish expenditure on sus- 

icion or panic, generosity whereon generosity is 
useless, anxiety for the souls of savages, - 
less of those of civilized nations, enthusiasm for 
liberation of blacks, apathy to enslavement of 
whites, r horror of regicide, polite respect 
or , syinpathy with those whom we 
can no longer serve, and reverence for the 
whom we have ourselves delivered to death.”’ 
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Religious Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he ts delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ba:mouy with human nature.’’—Spurzheia, 





LED, NOT DRIVEN. 


[ Tue following article, which we have con- 
densed from an exchange, is full of instruction, 
from which we hope parents, teachers, and 
preachers will profit. It embodies the true doc- 
trine of family and social government and educa- 
tion. The “new minister” was truly a phrenol- 
ogist, whether he had studied Gall and Spurzheini 
or not, and understood human nature. Read the 
story !] 

Deacon and Mrs. Chase were strict and reverent 
members of an Evangelical church in a secluded 
New England village, and kept unbroken and un- 
diluted the strong old faith of the Puritans. Mrs. 
Chase was a devout, earnest, praying woman, 
who was always ready at every call of duty, and 
kept her lamp always trimmed and burning. 
With meek and conscientious fidelity she also 
sought to train up her children in the way they 
should go, vot omitting the occasional applica- 
tion of Solomon’s prescription. 

But with this laboring and praying mother 
there was one stereotyped style of goodness, and 
it was to produce this in all under her charge 
that she labored. Servants and children alike 
were expected to bec passive, unquestion- 
ing, tame-spirited recipients of her theology, or 
they were in the “gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity.” No matter if nature had 
made a fiery, impetuous Peter, grace must make 
him a docile, undemonstrative John. Good Mrs. 
Chase understood duty better than she did human 
nature, but sometimes her ignorance of the one 
led her into a misinterpretation of the other. 
She had four children, two meek, submissive 

girls, and two boys, one of whom was too young 
as yet to be the object or cause of much anxiety ; 
the other, with whom our story has most to do, a 
fiery, impetuous, fun-loving school-boy of ten 
years, rejoicing in mischief, and not repenting 
very effectually, except when he felt that it had 
given pain to one he loved. With this boy, this 
erratic, willfal Master Fred, lay Mrs. Chase's 
sorest trouble. 

“ Where could he have got such a nature!” she 
asked herself in perplexity. “Certainly not from 
me; and if it were in thejr father, why have not 
the other children inherited it?” Mrs. Chase 
was a firm believer in total depravity; if she 
had ever been skeptical on that point, she would 
have been restored to soundness after a short ex- 
perience in managing Fred. As soon as he grew 
large enough to run about the house, which was 
earlier than any other child of the family, he was 
“into everything ;” nothing could be kept safe 
from his depredations, unless out of his reach, 
and the quiet, nicely-kept furniture of the Chase 
domicile received more scratches, dents, and be- 
laborings, generally, than during the entire pre- 
vious period of its household use. After a while 
these practices were checked by wholesome dis- 
cipline ; but what was kep* under in one place 
would crop out in another. At church he was 








the severest of trials, for sitting still was a virtue 
which refused to be engrafted upon Fred, though 
it was natural to his sisters. At family prayers, 
while the rest listened to the service, Fred de- 
scribed diagrams on the carpet with the toe of 
his shoe, or rammaged with one hand among the 
promiscuous collection which he carried in his 
pocket, or planned the next chestnut excursion, 
and was off with a whoop and a bound as soon 
as his father had said “ Amen.” Not one delib- 
erate act of malice, or violence, or mischief did 
Fred plan or execute but he was boiling over 
with animal spirits which must find vent some- 
how. By the time he was ten or eleven years of 
age, he had come to consider himself as a sort of 
reprobate—given over. 

About this time, the church to which Mrs. 
Chase belonged had a new minister — not very 
young, nor very attractive at first sight. His 
predecessor, a cold, grave man, who preached 
sound doctrine, but took no personal interest in 
the youth of his flock, had been rather a dread 
to Fred, to whom he looked like a perpetual ex- 
clamation point in view of his misdeeds; but 
the new minister, who came to stay a few days at 
Deacon C.’s, while the parsonage was painted, 
was entirely a different sort of man. Fred 
eyed him askance, and came, very reluctantly, to 
be introduced to him; but there was something 
kindly in the minister’s manner, as he said, after 
the first salutation, ‘Was it you I saw feeding 
the rabbits this morning ?”’ 

Fred colored with a glow of conscious pleasure, 
as he said, “ Yes, sir,” and added, timidly, “I 
tamed them myself.” 

“ Ah!” said the minister, “I should like to visit 
them with you, by-and-by.” 

Fred hardly felt satisfied in his own mind as 
to the propriety of a minister’s taking an interest 
in rabbits ; they were worldly concerns, he sup 
posed, and he had got the idea that everything 
which was not religious was sinful. However, 
he led the way triumphartly when the minister 
was ready to visit the rabbits, and could not help 
feeling a kindly leaning toward the man who 
could be in his company for hours without look- 
ing or speaking reproaches. In a day or twoa 
pleasant cordiality had sprung up between the 
pastor and the erratic boy, and one evening the 
latter was delighted and surprised by the pastor’s 
asking him to go the next day to show him where 
the woods were, for he loved forest rambles. 
Fred could hardly sleep that night for anticipa- 
tion, and was up atthe dawn of day. As he 
passed the door of the minister’s room, he heard 
him praying ; and, softening his steps and hush- 
ing his whistling, he glided down stairs more 
quietly than he was ever known to do before. 
They were off as soon as breakfast was over, two 
or three miles into the thick woods. 

“Do you love the woods and all the wild 
things and curious places?” he ventured to ask 
at length, as the minister mounted a high rock 
which overlooked a secluded little pond. 

The minister replied, “Certainly I do ; and I 
love a good boy’s company, too,” he added, 
with a smile. 

“ Well, I don’t think you are much like old Mr. 
Cranston. I thought it was wicked to love such 
things,” he said, with boyish bluntness. 
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“Come up here and sit down on this mossy 
place, and let’s talk about it a little,” said the 
minister. “ What made you think it was wicked?” 

“Why, I supposed it wasn’t serving God, and it 
isn’t work, like making hay, or anything of that 
sort, and so ‘I thought it might be wicked ; or, at 
least, I didn’t know that pious people and minis- 
ters ever cared about such things,” Fred replied, 
with a little hesitation. 

“ Did not Jesus go out into the fieids, and alone 
upon the mountains, and often cross the lake with 
his disciples in their fishing boats?” said Mr. 
Barry ; “did he not speak of the birds and the 
flowers? God made them all; don’t you think 
He meant we sbould love them? It says in the 
Bible, ‘ He hath made everything beautiful in his 
time,’ and as God has ‘ given us all things richly 
to enjoy,’ I think we should be very ungrateful 
if we did not enjoy them.” 

“ Well, then, you don’t think play is wicked, 
do you?” asked Fred, with earnestness. 

“There may be wicked plays,” replied the 
minister, “but play in itself is not wicked, any 
more than eating and drinking, and running, and 
fifty other things. If we have bad thoughts in 
our hearts, and act and talk badly, then our play 
is wicked ; but if we have innocent feelings, and 
play so as to do no harm to others, play is not 
only right, but also necessary.” 

“But I have heard people say, ‘don’t waste 
your precious time in play,’ ” said Fred. 

“If a boy neglects his lessons or duties to 
play, it would be wasting his time,” said Mr. 
Barry ; “ but when a child’s tasks are done, he 
ought to play; God has made it a necessity for 
children to play; it is nature’s way of devel- 
oping the muscles and bones, and making them 
strong, and it is good for the mind, for it teaches 
thought. You have mistaken some well- meant 
teaching, my boy,” he continued ; “ but do your 
work well, and then play in good earnest ; only 
avoid sin, and play will do you good, not harm.” 

“T do play,” said Fred, as he leaped off the 
rock, for he never sat still more than five minutes; 
“but [am glad you have told me this, for now I 
shall not feel as if I was doing wrong so much as 
I did before ;’ and he began to toss pebbles 
far out on the sparkling water. 

*‘T hope Fred did not quite wear your patience 
out, sir,” said Mrs. Chase that evening, to the 
minister, “for he is troublesome company, gen- 
erally.” 

* Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. Barry ; 
“on the other hand, I found him very interesting 
and agreeable company. I think he is a lad of 
great promise.”’ 

“ Indeed, sir,’”’ replied the mother, “I am glad 
if you have discovered good in him, or promise 
of good, for I have been greatly exercised on 
his account, and so has his father, We have 
found him hard to manage, and he does not love 
religious things at all, and we have feared that 
he was firmly set in the way to destruction. He 
is entirely unlike his sisters; but yet 1 know 
God’s grace is able to change him, and I hope it 
may.” 

‘ But his nature is entirely unlike theirs,” said 
Mr. Barry, “and will continue so, even after con- 
version. That is, his natural characteristics will 
remain the same. Your two daughters have pro- 
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fessed religion, yet before their change of heart, 
I venture te say, they were quiet, gentle, rever- 
ent children. Now Fred is ardent, energetic, 
impulsive, and so he always will be, unless dis- 
ease breaks him down ; but Christian grace may 
modify that nature, and engraft on it virtues 
which will make him one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the church. He is not irreverent, and 
he has his moments of serious thought, I doubt 
not, only it will be necessary to guard against 
one or two serious dangers in dealing with such 
a nature as his.” 

« To what dangers in particular do you refer?” 
asked Mrs. Chase. 

“] think there is great danger of so forcing re- 
ligious instraction upon the mind as to disgust 
him with it and produce aversion to what he 
should love,” said the minister. “More can be 
done for him by acting always with cheerful, 
faithful piety before him, by loving him warmly, 
and bearing with his faults patiently, than by 
direct reproof and exhortation. He knows what 
is right and wrong as well as any one, and has 
an active conscience, and he will cure his own 
faults of outward conduct by-and-by, and the la- 
por of love will not be lost on him ; then, too, I 
should wish to discriminate between boyish ca- 
price and mirthfulness and deliberate sins. By 
treating the former as seriously as you would the 
latter, you will outrage his sense of justice. ” 

Deacon Chase had come in while the minister 
was speaking, and finding that they were speak- 
ing of Fred, he said, “I tell my: wife, sometimes, 
I'm afraid she governs him too much.” 

“Do you think that is possible?’ said Mrs. 
Chase. 

“TI do certainly,” said the minister. “ That is, 
the same amount of coercion and strictness of 
dealing necessary for one child may be ruinous 
te another, because he is mentally constituted so 
differently. Love, and patience, and sympathy 
may work wonders for a boy of Fred’s tempera- 
nent, when they would be thrown away or com- 
paratively powerless on an opposite nature.” 


or leaving any duty undone toward him,” said 
the mother; “ but perhaps I have overdone the 
thing ;” and so the conversation ended, but not 
without Mrs. Chase’s resolving to try different 
tactics. 








The next day there was a meeting of the “ Ma- 
ternal Society,” of which Mrs. Chase was a mem- 
ber, and it being a quarterly meeting, the chil- 
dren were expected to attend, and to have a pre- 
pared lesson on Scripture topics. Fred had 
always attended this meeting with extreme re- 
luctance, and prepared the necessary lesson un- 
graciously, the more particularly because it took 
his Wednesday afternoon, which was a half-holi- 
day. School was not in session now, however, 
but Mrs, Chase resolved not to insist upon his go- 
ing, and tojd him so. 

“Good! good! hurrah!” shouted Fred; and 
bounding out of the house, he performed two or 
three somersets"on the grass in the front yard, 
and then strolled around the house to the wood- 
pile, where he took up a hatchet, and began to 
hack a log, but with very little alacrity. 

“I wonder what’s come over mother ?” he said 
to himself. “She used to be so determined that 
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I should go, if I teased her ever so hard to let me 
stay away. I suppose I’ve troubled her by act- 
ing so about going. I’ve a good mind to get the 
lesson, and go, just to please her,— and I'll sur- 
prise her, too.” Dropping the hatchet, he ran in- 
to the house, and having extorted a promise of 
secrecy from his sisters, he ascertained where the 
lesson was, and stole up to his room ; and having 
soon learned it, he dressed, came down, and, 
mounting the boughs of an apple-tree in the front 
yard, he remained until his mother made her ap- 
pearance, when, to her surprise, he jumped down 
beside her; saying, with an arch look, “I am go- 
ing to the meeting with you, mother.” 

He would have given anything. just then, for a 
smile or loving caress ; but his mother only said, 
in her quiet, grave way, “‘ May the Lord bless it 
to the salvation of your soul.” = ~ 

Fred was a little chilled, but he thought, “* Well, 
I know she’s glad, any way,” and consoled him- 
self with that. 

Led, instead of driven, Fred soon began to 
think, and his keen and active mind found delight 
in considering topics under his friend’s judicious 
guidance, which once had been his aversion. 
Honest doubts were treated with respect, child 
though he was, and questions which, had he pro- 
posed them to his parents, would have been re- 
buffed as atheistic, were kindly answered, and the 
beauty of a serene faith shown him in contrast, 
not by exhortation, but a benignant example. 

The years glided on, and the once wild, erratic 
boy was a communicant at the Lord’s table, then 
a student in the pastor’s study ; the sympathy 
between the two deepened into a profound and 
lasting friendship, and after his college course 
was ended he returned thither to pursue his the- 
ological studies. 

The good deacon has long since gone to his re- 
ward, and the praying mother exchanged her 
tears for songs of praise ; but the boy who was 
the trial of their earlier years, lives an active, 
honored, and beloved pastor, whose energies are 
unflagging, and whose courage is dauntless in do- 
ing his Master’s will. 


9 
More Dientry THAN DevoTion—AN INTERESTING 


ILLustRaTION.—Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, New Jersey, was con- 


- ; : | sidered one of the greatest preachers of his time. 
“Well, [have been afraid of sparing the rod, | fe was remarkable for his dignity of manners, 


almost to bombast. He had a brother, Dr. John 
B. Smith, of Union College, New York. The broth- 
ers met in New York, and the Princeton doctor 
preached. On the way to their lodgings, Dr. 
Samuel said to Dr. John, “ Brother Jack, what 
did you think of my sermon?’ Jobn replied,“ It 
was all very well, perhaps; but I could not help 
thinking you preached, instead of Jesus Christ 


and him crucified, Sam Smith and him dignified.” 


“© wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ; 
It wad fra monic a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.” 

Lire Is A Burpey.—But it is imposed by God. 
What you make of it, it will be to you, whether a 
millstone about your neck, ora diadem upon your 
brow. Take it up bravely, bear it off joyfully, 
lay it down triumphantly.— Gail Hamilton, 

That’s the right doctrine. Life is “ a burden,” 
and we must carry it, or drop out of existence. 
Then let us not complain, but make the best of our 
trials, instead of magnifying them. Gail Hamilton 
speaks from the soul to. the soul, and touches the 
key-note of man’s higher nature — that which 
points to the immortal. 





Communications. 





CLERESHIPS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue greatly increased pressure of work incum- 
bent upon the Treasury and War Departments 
necessitates the employment of hosts of clerks. 
It would amaze backwoodsmen to see the con- 
tinuous stream of humanity which daily pours 
into the colossal Treasury building, and the same 
swarming egress on close of business. Service 
is had from nine a.m. to four p.m. 

The lowest salary is $1,200. These luscious 
baits are scented afar off. Lately some repro- 
bate reporter gave out, in fact ironically, that 
“more clerks were wanted!” Applicants soon 
began flocking in like wild pigeons, bound to 
“feather their nest.” Now be it known to all 
whom it may concern, that it is stated on good 
authority that there are twenty-five or thirty ap- 
plications, already “cut and dried,” for every 
probable opportunity during the elapse of the 
present adininistration; besides, there are, unjust- 
ly, many supernumeraries. So waiting for a 
chance won’t pay, while the applicant bas to pay 
from ten to twenty-five dollars per week for board. 
“Distinguished testimonials” are generally re- 
garded by the discriminating and forestalled offi- 
cials as the mere meed of sheer importunity. 

It is positively pitiable to see able-bodied 
young men come a thousand or more miles for 
the very dubious chance of a little clerkship; 
now, especially, when all avenues of business are 
invitingly wide open. Oh, these acorn-fed shoats, 
squealing for a dive at the public crib, while the 
“initiated clover-fed” are yet grunting around for 
more! It is a shame that they have no higher 
ambition. As a general proposition, it is true 
that the only honorable way to come to Washing- 
ton is to be sent, or sent for. And it is manifest- 
ly the only safe way. The redeeming feature is 
that these ambitious adventurers, on looking down 
from the spacious galleries upon the Congress in 
session, may resolve: “ If that is all that is neces- 
sary, I’ll go back and run for Congress!” 

I sorrowfully observe that many of the old 
clerks bear evidence of impaired health. The 
hot-air mode of warming their rooms, and that 
seems alone feasible, is inevitably pernicious. 
Besides, the consciousness of wearing fine clothes 
makes them very cautious and mild in their 
movements. No doubt some think that as they 
are clerks (oh!) of the United States Government 
of North America, that common exertions are 
“vulgar.” This is a grave mistake. 

Since Adam “ fell,” man has had but the alter- 
native to labor or filch for subsistence and sur- 
plus. “Loafing” is rank robbery ; and the clerk 
who “ puts in his time by taking it easy,” virtu- 
ally robs, at least, begs! They, and everybody 
must, to enjoy health, and honor, and resources, 
do their best to dispatch and finish business. 
Here interest and duty happily conjoin. 

Then their “ confinement,” which isso generally 
deprecated, would but slightly affect them. In- 
dolence begets ill fancies ; the dread of a malady 
often exceeds its actual violence. While thus 
will be developed a business capacity, a justness 
and integrity that will crown their after-lives 
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with honor, prosperity, and health. But the con- 
trary, acting on so many, will have a bad effect 
“ when this cruel war is over,” and most of them 
return to home-life throughout the States. In this 
case, take as a hit on both points, a current joke: 
A merchant lately advertised for a clerk “ who 
could bear confinement,” and received answer 
from an applicant who had served seven years 
in the penitentiary ! 

However, one of the most complete gymna- 
siums of the age is advertised to open here in a 
few weeks. Nothing could be more opportune 
to the serious need. We want a gymnasiun, 
but no more “‘ clerks,” if you please. “Tell it in 
Gath, and let the sound thereof reach Askalon-— 
all between Dan and Beersheba. y. H. G. 


> Po 
DEATHLESS DETERMINATION. 


Gorrue, the glorious German poet, gave utter- 
ance to this important truth : 

“The longer I live the more certain I am that 
the great difference between men, the great and 
insignificant, is energy, invincible determination, 
an honest purpose once fixed, and then victory. 
That quality will do anything that can be done 
in the world, and no circumstance, no opportuni- 
ty, will make a two-legged creature a Man, with- 
out it.” 

Verily! shonts conviction ; verily, echoes ex- 
perience. Grit is the main indispensable condi- 
tion of success in this age of uncompromising 
competition. Success is the verdict of brave en- 
deavor and unyielding persistence, But in view 
of the obstacles and embarrassments to success, 
no man without preponderant pluck — energy 
tempered with fortitude—can ever reach that 
goalin triumph. The faint-hearted fail, while the 
seemingly reckless, despite all blunders, are al- 
most invariably fortunate. The never-give-up 
principle is invincible. Mea that gather fresh 
determination and new strength from reverses 
and difficulties, always proudly succeed. 

We have settled confidence in those persons 
who possess decisive characters, and who trust 
unremittingly in their own powers in moments of 
emergency. It is true that the world has ona 
burly mask to frighten the suspecting ; but the 
dauntless projector strips it off, and but despises 
the hidden mien for its hypocritical pretensions, 
This whining over difficulties is no less futile than 
anmanly ; nothing is ever gained by such igno- 
minious delay—all is often lost. “What you 
have to do, do with all your might,” is a very 
valuable admonition, a high precept of success. 
Everybody clears the track for the staunch loco- 
motive, which gives the proper warning, and 
comes on! 

The key-note to mighty Napoleon’s victories 
was sounded at the finale of gory Waterloo—it 
was his death-bed confession. His danntless 
“Old Guard,” of legion victories, were signaled 
to surrender before the heavily charged ava- 
lanches of carnage—the matches already lifted ! 
Alone, defenseless they stood. Then the invin- 
cible Cambronne sternly shouted : “ The Guard 
dies, it never surrenders!” Thus are all life’s 
triumphs crowned ;: seeming defeat is made glo- 
rious victory. And what a noble epitaph is that 
for the monuments of the martyrs of the Revo- 
lution: “ Died in the contest! spurned to sur- 
render !” 

To the man who knows his powers, and the 
mutability of human affairs, and who looks above 
obstacles and misfortunes, the world’s worrying 
“ peck of trouble” is scarce a thimbleful. 

Oh, why should man, who has the breath of 
Almiyhty God within him, tamely shudder at the 
variations of the winds? He is grandly above 
fate’s vicissitudes. Yea, though these fates may 
bandage our eyes in the midst of the most shock- 
ing peril, they can not ever darken brave purposes 
or impede unyieldin progress. Only let us la 
bor earnestly and feathfu y, and then turn trust- 
ing eyes toward heaven. “W. H. G. 





WHO WAS THE WIFE OF CAIN? 


A CORRESPONDENT, who objects to the answer 
to this question given in our July number, offers 
the following iu its place : 


We are plainly told that Adam and Eve were 
the first human beings that trod upon God’s 
“first temple,” that Eve was formed from a rib 
taken from the breast of Adam—(Why the “ gen- 
tleman versed in theological lore” thinks this 
would induce us to look for one rib less on one 
side of the body than on the other, I can not see. 
Adam was undoubtedly created with an even 
number of ribs, hence we have no more right to 
suppose taking one from him would ogcasion his 
descendants to have an odd number, than we 
would expect the offspring of a man who had ac- 
cidentally lost an eye, arm, hand, or leg to be 
minus the same members, Or, we might suppose 
that Adam was created with an odd rib, the re- 
moval of which would establish equality in his 
children) ; that Adam knew his wife, and that she 
brought forth a son whom they called Cain ; that 
he knew her the second time, in consequence of 
which was another son, whom they called Abel— 
(Why these two sons or the serpent should repre- 
sent “ spiritual principles,” I can not understand, 
as I can see no analogy between them and the 
parables) ; that Cain, envious of his brother’s 
favor in the sight of God, rose up and slew him, 
for which offense he was banished from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and went and dwelt in the land 
of Nod, in the borders of Edom. We are also in- 
formed that Adam begat not only sons, but 
daughters, so that the world contained individ- 
uals of both sexes, but all from the same parents. 
The next couple after Adam and Eve, mentioned 
by Moses, is Cain and his wife. (We have no ac- 
count of Abel’s having a conjugal partner.) 
“ And Cain knew his wife,” says the text. Now 
here comes in the question, Who was the > of 
Cain? There was no women created, so far as 
we know, for Cain’s express benefit, nor was 
there another couple, save that of his own father 
and mother, by whom a wife could be born unto 
him. We are now in a dilemma. How are we 
to extricate ourselves? By no other way than 
admitting that the wife of Cain was none other than 
his own sister. This is my opinion, and I see no 
reason why it should not be correct. In support 
of it, I make the following statements : 

1. There is no other way to account for his hav- 
ing a wife. 

2. There is no reason why his sister should not 
have been his wife. Seth, undoubtedly, took his 
sister to wife, and so of other sons of Adam. 
Abraham took his half sister to wife, and did not 
incur the divine displeasure, even though there 
were plenty other women besides. There are also 
other instances through the early part of the 
world’s history of the same kind, without being 
considered as violations of law either divine or 
human. Now if God was not displeased with 
*‘ the father of the faithful” for intermarriage with 
his sister, when such an alliance could easily have 
been avoided, then how much less should he have 
been displeased in cases where it could not pos- 
sibly have been avoided without propagation 
ceasing ? 

3, and lastly. There was no violation of any 
moral law in the formation of such a union, as 
there had not been a law yet made prohibiting 
such alliances between blood relations. Nor 
were the laws regulating marriages enacted until 
the Jewish dispensation had begun, with the ex- 
ception of this passage: “ For this reason shall 
man leave father and mother and shall cling unto 
his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” No 
law can be violated before it ismade. If the doc- 
trine that m: between near relations is a 

off- 


state that the physical condition of people in 
those days was such that in of that 


permeate ie | pee mee BO as was 
necessary) would not have had the effect 
on their issue. A.W. 





ARMY DIBT. 

A CORRESPONDENT (a soldier), writing from 
Vicksburg, has some severe, but not uncalled-for, 
strictures on the way our armies in the field are 
fed. We give hima brief hearing, though we 
fear that neither his protest nor ours will have 
much immediate effect. He says: 

This bloody rebellion has drawn out the char- 
acter of the American people and has given great 
opportunities to the philosopher for observation. 
I think it must be a fact evident to all who are in 
the habit of thinking independently of the views 
of their great-grandfathers, that there is some 
radical defect about our military system. Is it 
necessary in the prosecution of a war that so 
many precious lives should be lost by disease? 
Look at the tens and hundreds of thousands who 
have perished from this cause! Is it wise to con- 
duct a war in such manner? it justice to the 
brave and generous who have tendered their ser- 
vice to their country? “Ah!” says the smooth- 
faced politician, who would think it atrocious to 
be deprived of cream in his tea, or a napkin to 
wipe his white fingers with, “it is impossible to 
supply an army so extensive as ours, in the man- 
ner you prescribe ; think of the vast expenditures 
that it would occasion, with an army of a million 
of men!” Very true, it would ; but is that a suffi- 
cient reason why you should neglect to properly 
care for these men who are willing to sacrifice so 
much for you? No, not as long as you or any one 
else has a cent of money or a mouthful of food. 

It is a fact, which it is not my purpose to deny, 
that our army is often situated where transporta- 
tion is very difficult and expensive. But it is no 
more difficult to transport a barrel of dried ap- 
ples. grapes, or cherries, than it would be a barrel 
of pork or molasses. How does it happen that 
at all our post commissaries officers are supplied 
with anything to be found in the Northern market, 
if it is impossible to furnish such articles to our sol- 
diers? Then, I am not prepared to concede that 
the present system is more economical than one 
that would supply the army with such things as 
it needs, as far as it is possible to do so. Would 
it not be as cheap to employ men to cook the food 
properly, and at proper times, as to have a like 
number of men cooking and nursing in a bos- 
pital? The difference would be, the men that 
they served in the first case would be well men, 
able to do good work in the field, while the poor 
victims of ill-treatment would be their charges in 
the second case. 

It seems to me as though the conduct of this 
war went to show a very improvident use of both 
men and material. The recruiting, organizing, 
and equipping a large army, as ours is, requires a 
vast expenditure of means. and delay of military 
pe pe ed is it not wise in an economical point 

30f view, and just in a Christian point of view, to 
use every means in the power 
ple to preserve that army, to keeps its ranks 

Il, not so much by making new levies, which 
drain men who are needed from the industrial 
pursuits, but by doing everything in their power 
to preserve the men they have already in the field, 

led and ready for execution. 

In regard to supplying our army with proper 
diet, the word “can’t” should never be used or 
heard as long as the articles needed are in the 
country. Private charity has done much for our 
men, but often when it was unavailing ; but vol- 
untary contributions are wholly inadequate to 
meet the necessities of a million of men. I, like 
every other soldier of our army, bave great con- 
fidence in “ Father Abrabam’s” jotiem and 
desire to serve his country faithful hig we all, 
and doubtless he does, admit that t bas been 
some great es made since the commence- 
ment of this sanguinary 

James, 8d U. S. Artillery. 





the nation and. 
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THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 


Havine visited the Hoosac Tunnel, with its 
surroundings, a few days since, says a corre- 
spondent of the Brattleboro Phaniz, we will offer 
some remarks on the subject, which may interest 
your many readers : 

For some miles before reaching the tunnel, we 
notice as we follow up the Deerfield River, a huge 
rock on the bed of the river, worked into a natu- 
ral bridge, from the action of the water upon the 
rolling pebbles which have cut entirely through 
its center, leaving this rock a beautiful arched 
bridge; then, as we go on, Nature, in a most 
superb style, seems to have put on her most 
gorgeous attire in the most lavish manner—the 
bold, rounded,, picturesque mountains on either 
side seeming to throw themselves directly in 
your face, leaving only a point for the river and 
the railroad, and scarcely that, without cutting 
into the mountain. Then on again, and again we 
find ourselves hemmed in from every quarter ; 
but winding around these mountains we yet see 
daylight ahead. This scenery can not possibly 
be surpassed on this continent, and if we would 
see its equal we must go to Switzerland, to the 
Alps, and gaze on the Jungfrau, Mont Blane, 
Finsterhorn, to the Strukhorn, and to the Peak 
of Terror, which places we have visited, with 
others so famous for reaching far beyond the 
clouds ; also the noted Sion Tunnel now being 
worked through the Alps, and when finished will 
be seven and a half miles in length. But let us 
return to our subject, and let beautiful Italy go 
for the present. 

In going on we soon came to an open way and 
at once see a village of houses, large and small. 
The above diagram will illustrate and enable the 
reader more fully to understand this great and 
wonderful undertaking. This tunnel, when fin- 
ished, will be four and two-thirds miles in length. 
But one may ask, How long will it be before the 
cars will go through? We answer, perhaps some 
six or eight years, as the different sets of hands 
work night and day. At the east end, by the 
drawing it may be seen, the best portion of a mile 
has been cut, and is now being brought to its 
proper grade. Also notice on the drawing the 
up-grade of 45 feet to the half-way or central 
shaft, now in process of being worked down. 
This up-grade is just enough to drain off any 
water that may chance to ooze out from overhead. 
This central shaft, when brought down to the 
grade of the tunnel, will be 1,028 feet in depth ; 
then on going west we come to the highest por- 
tion of the mountain under which the tunnel will 
be cut, which height above the tunnel will be 
1,976 feet; going on westerly, we next come to 
the other only shaft, as may be seen by the 
drawing, worked down and finished to'the grade 
of the tunnel, which is 327 feet in depth. Also 
see by the engraving that the’ tunnel is being 
worked from this shaft both east and west; also 
see, by the drawing, a cutting in at the west end, 





so that when the central shaft is finished there 
will be six faces to work at—one at the east end, 
two at the central shaft, two at the western shaft, 
and one at the western terminus. 

The tunnel and the shafts we examined, and 
find it a solid rock. The size of the tunnel is 22 
feet in height, and 24 feet wide. The rock at 
each of the openings is about the same thing: 
mica slate, with some small veins of quartz. The 


caliber of the shafts are some 8 or 9 feet by 14. 


And now, Mr. Editor, should we stop here, the 
proper and extended view could not be seen ; 
then let us go back to the eastern terminus and 
see a gigantic work, that when finished will be 
worth over half a million of dollars to any com- 
pany for manufacturing purposes. 

When the tunnel is finished, in connection with 
the railroad, direct as it will be from Troy to 
Boston, with a grade of about half that in the 
Western Railroad, it will bring Troy and Boston 
some 20 miles nearer each other than by the 
Western Railroad. This water-power being cre- 
ated is to bring water from the Deerfield River, 
raised by a most beautiful dam, and drawn by 
the canal some half a mile to near the eastern 
terminus of the tunnel, where a most grand fall 
will be obtained. This water is to be used on 
wheels for the purpose of drilling by compressed 
air, for blasting of the rock in the tunnel, the 
same as that now being used in cutting through 
the Alps in Italy. 

The number of men now employed on all these 
works is some 700, and is soon to be brought up 
to 1,000. Steam-engines are used on these works 
at the different openings; the one at the east end 
is used for the purpose of drawing out of the tun- 
nel any bad or smoky air by a suction process. 
The perfect system there adopted is most admir- 
able—every man in his place, and energy marks 
each working spot, and each blow given makes 
a mark for good. 

We are much indebted to the Hon. Hiram F. 
Mills, and the Hon. Mr. Brown, engineers on these 
works, for their very kind attentions to enable us 
to obtain reliable statistics relating to this gi- 
gantic and most noble enterprise. 


9-2 


WHOSE FPAULT I8 IT? 


Tas Newburyport Herald advertised for a clerk 
to a grocer. In twenty-four hours the advertiser 
came rushing into the office to have the adver- 
tisement taken out. He was so overrun with 
applicants that he could not attend to business. 
In the same paper, at the same time, a mechanic, 
practicing one of the best of trades, advertised 
for an apprentice. Nota boy sought the place! 
Twenty-seven youngsters wanted to retail sugar, 
etc., to find themselves, when of age, without cap- 
ital wherewith to set up for themselves. But no 
youth desired a trade that would make him inde- 
pendent for life, and the knowledge of which 
would be a fortune in itself. A weak regard for 
appearances, and a dislike of manual labor, were 
stronger than a manly ambition to be able to 
stand and go alone. at is the inference. 


[Yes, but the fault lies with the parents and 
teachers of these boys, and with a wrong public 
sentiment. The true dignity of labor and the 
honor which should attach itself to usefulness 
are not set fairly before the young.] 





LAND TENURE IN ENGLAND. 


Tue progressive or liberal party in England is 
taking notice of a growing tendency under the 
present system of land tenure, to increase the 
greater estates, diminish the number of small 
freeholds, and thus yeardy year place the land 
in the hands of a few great owners. The injury 
which such a system works to the independence 
and prosperity of the people is sufficiently evi- 
dent to need little argument. It extinguishes the 
class of small freeholders, who are the “‘ bone and 
sinew” of a free state ; it drives yearly an increas- 
ing number of persons into other and less health- 
ful pursuits, from the culture of the soil ; it cre- 
ates a class, small, but extremely and dangerous- 
ly powerful by reason of the hold it has upon the 
great mass of tenants and farm-laborers, who are 
subject to tiie will of the lord of the soil, who is 
at liberty to turn them from their holdings at his 
own pleasure ; it has actually decreased the pro- 
duction of lands in England ; and under the sys- 
tem now in vogue, of yearly lettings, it prevents 
the proper improvement of the soil. 

A few figures, given in an interesting article on 
this subject in the current number of the West- 
minster Review, will show at once the tendency 
and its evil effects. In 1688 England had a pop- 
ulation of five and a half millions, of whom 
170,000 were landholders. In 1861 the popula- 
tion was over twenty millions, but there were 
only 30,766 landholders. Mr. Emerson, in his 
“« English Traits,” gives us a notion of the enor- 
mous landed estates of some of the English 
nobles: 


“The Marquis of Breadalbane rides out of his 
house a hundred miles in a straight line to the 
Sea on his own property. The Duke of Suther- 
land owns the county of Sutherland, stretching 
across Scotland from Sea to Sea. The Duke of 
Devonshire, besides his other estates. owns 96,000 
acres in the county of Derby. The Duke of Rich- 
mond has 40,000 acres at Goodwood, and 300,000 
at Gordon Castle. The Duke of Norfolk’s park 
in Sussex is fifteen miles in circuit. The large 
domains are growing larger. The great estates 
are absorbing the small freeholds. In 1786 the 
soil of England was owned by 250,000 corpora- 
tions and proprietors, and in 1822 by 30,000.” 


In ten English counties the number of farms 
under one hundred acres in extent decreased from 
31,583 in 1851 to 26,567 in 1861 ; 5,016 small hold- 
ings were swallowed up in ten years in ten coun- 
ties only. “The body of the yeomanry,” says 
the Westminster, “once a very important element 
in the strength and stability of the nation, has 
now quite disappeared, and the agriculturists 
generally have actually declined from 2,011,447 
in 1851 to 1,924,110 in 1861.” The writer cites, 
as one immediate result of this state of things the 
fact that, “ while in the year 1838 we were de- 
pendent npon foreign supplies of corn, on an av- 
erage, for only six weeks’ consumption, we are 
this year dependent upon them for six months’ 
consumption.” The general and broad effect is 
thus described : —' * 


“The industrial community exhibits a tendency 
to a division into only two orders— the great 
capitalists, the possessors of large accumulations 
of wealth, and the laborers, living upon daily 
wages, the rs of no og gee atall. There 
is an enof™ous increase a population quite 
without hope of advancement in life, who have 
no fature to look forward to, and who constantly 
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swell the ranks of those who are known abroad 
by that ominous name— the dangerous classes. 
They are placed in such dependence upon their 
employers, that their own good conduct or pru- 
dence can avail them but little, for all their fore- 
sight will not protect them from the follies and 
failures of these. They are destitute of all inter- 
nal motives of restraint from crime or improvi- 
dent marriages, and th@efore are always filling 
the poorhouse or the jail.” 

That class of public men which finds in the 
virtue and independence of the mass of the peo- 
ple the surest guaranties of the perpetuity and 
prosperity of the nation, naturally views these 
signs with alarm; the landholders, however — 
the fortunate thirty-seven thousand, amongst 
whom the island of Great Britain is at present 
divided, vigorously oppose any change. They 
are doing very well, and they do not regard the 
interests or welfare of the remaining twenty mil- 
lions. The landlords plant themselves —like our 
slave-lords— upon “the rights of property ;” 
and the malignant attack of the London Times 
upon Messrs. Bright and Cobden last winter, 
which led to a memorable discussion, is a fair 
specimen of the style of their arguments. 

[ The above we clip from the New York Eve- 
ning Post. It shows at a glance how little pros- 
pect there is in Great Britain for the prosperity 
of the landless many. In America, thank God, 
we have free land for the landless, which they 
have now only to occupy to own, in territories 
broader in extent than the whole of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland — land rich in soil and min- 
eral deposits as any the sun ever smiled on, with 
a climate varying from that of Italy to that of 
Scotland ; and to this vast domain, under laws 
which make the man a citizen and a voter, we 
invite the poverty-stricken millions which Euro. 
pean partial and aristocratic legislation has prac- 
tically expatriated. Come to Alnerica, ye willing 
hearts and strong arms, and accept, each of you, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land as good as 
any the Duke of Richmond possesses! accept it 
freely, and take your title deed from the United 
States Government, and at once become, what 
you never can in your own country, a land owner 
and an independent citizen! 

Heed not the croaking of Southern rebels and 
their allies in Great Britain, who would fain 
crush out freedom for the poor in America, and 
who would make you believe that we want you 
for soldiers. We want you to take the place on 
the soil, in the mechanic shops, and everywhere, 
which our sons, now in the army, formerly occu- 
pied, and to become masters of the virgin soil 
which lies unoccupied in territories larger than 
the whole of England, waiting for hands to culti- 
vate and use it. If the aristocracy of Great Brit- 
ain will absorb all the land, and reduce the har- 
dy tiller of the soil to a mere serf, bid adieu to 
a country which gives you land only for a grave, 
and find for yourselves and your children homes 
of your own among the smiling prairies of the 
Western World.) 


Waar 1s Reticion ?—True religion carries 
health and strength into the soul ; it regulates all 
things ; but it withdraws from man no faculty ; it 
ties up no power ; it extinguishes : 

He that keeps his temper is better he that 
can keep a carriage. 





WORK AND WAGES 
IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


Secession Southerners and their British allies 
in England are endeavoring to prevent emigration 
to this country by holding up the idea that there 
is danger of immigrants being forced into the 
Union army. We have no doubt they know bet- 
ter than this, but are fearful that their population 
will be drained to fill up the vacancy which the 
increasing demand for labor in America both on 
the land and in the mechanic establishments which 
our war has occasioned, and they undertake to 
persuade them that wages are low and remunera- 
tion in the United States poor. We have taken 
some pains to ascertain what the wages of labor 
are in the United States., In New York, to-day, 
there are handbills in several districts headed, 
“Two hundred laborers wanted on sewers, and 
the work dry and healthy. Wages, $1 75 per 
day.” Now any sbip-load of the lowest and most 
common immigrants could walk right into that 
work, at $1 75 per day, which is 7s 7d English. 
What farm labor is worth we have not recently 
been able to ascertain, but we have inquired 
among mechanics and find that plasterers get 
$3 50 per day, or 15s 2d English. Ship carpen- 
ters are receiving $4 50 per day, which is 19s 6d 
English. Printers working by the piece on books 
receive $18 per week on the average, which is 
£3 188 English; while the morning newspaper 
hands make from $25 to $30, and the best of them 
as high as $35 per week, which is from £5 8s 4d 
to £7 7s English. A leading coal miner from 
Pennsylvania told us but yesterday that laborers 
fresh from the immigrant ship get $2 25 or 9s 0d 
English for wheeling coal on the wharves, and it 
is difficult to obtain so many as are wanted. As 
a contrast to this we insert an article from the 
Scientific American of September 34, entitled 

WORK AND WAGES IN EUROPE. 

The Secretary of the Board of Agriculture col- 
lected, during a reoent visit to Europe, some in- 
teresting particulars in regard to the wages of 
farm laborers and others in England, Ireland, and 
on the Continent. 37 cents per day he reports as 
the highest sum paid, the laborer boarding him- 
self. In some parts of Ireland the farm laborer 
gets but 25 cents per day, and boards and lodges 
himself—and at that rate he can not get work half 
the time. The “day’s work,” moreover, is from 
daylight till dark, no ten-hour system or act pro- 
tecting the workman on the land. 

In Ghent, Belgium, the average price is about 
a franc and a half, or about 30 cents a day, the 
workmen finding themselves. In the neighbor- 
hood of Bonn, on the Rhine, it is about ten silver 
groschen, or about twenty-five cents per day. In 
Wiesbaden it is from 42 to 48 kreutzers a day for 
workmen on farms and on roads, or from 30 to 35 
cents. At the farm of the Agricultural Institute 
at Geisburg, near Wiesbaden, the price paid is 36 
kreutzers a day, or 24 cents, the men in all cases 
boarding themselves. In and about Heidelberg, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, it varies from 42 
to 48 kreutzers. In and around Cassel the daily 
wages amount to 15 silver groschen, or 37 cents. 
At the Agricultural College at Weinhenstepen the 
pay for female laborers in the field is 24 kreutz- 





ers, or about 18 cents a day, finding themselves, 
This is in harvest time, when the price is higher 
than at other seasons. 

“These prices everywhere eeemed small for 
hard, earnest labor, and 1 could not help thinking 
how glad our own farmers would be to give don. 
ble, and board their workmen at that. Now, itis 
true that the price of living is not generally quite 
so high in the countries I have named as with us, 
yet the difference is nowhere so great, compara- 
tively, as the prices paid for labor. In fact, to 
live as well as our people of the same class do, 
the cost would be very nearly the same. The 
price of potatoes, for instance, in the neighbor- 
hood of Dublin is 7 pence a stone of 14 pounds, 
This is a~cent a pound, or 60 cents a bushel, 
Parsnips are £4, or about $20. ton. The price 
of good butter throughout Ireland is on an aver- 
age a shilling a pound, so that a man has to work 
hard twelve or fourteen hours to earn a pound of 
butter. This is the price in town and country. 
The model farm at Glasnevin got 18 pence or 36 
cents a pound in January of this year, 1864, and 
the lowest price at any time isa shilling or 13 
pence—that is 24 and 26 cents. I made similar 
inquiries as to the price of common articles as a 
means of comparison everywhere I went, and I 
know about how the case stands, for { made it a 
practice to record such items on the spot. The 
price of flour is about about as high on the Con- 
tinent as with us, and I think the same quality of 
meats about as high.” 


———=< oe 
A MILITARY EDUCATION. 


Tue Methodist has a leading article on “ The 
Weak Point of the Republic,” in which it shows 
that this weak point (but we fear there is more 
than one) is the lack of an efficient military organ- 
ization of the whole people. 

“ Tt must be clear,” it says, “at the first glance, 
that in the case of war, and especially of defensive 
or long-protracted wars, the nations that have a 
thorough military organization of their male able- 
bodied population enjoy immense advantages. 
What if, at the beginning of our rebellion. our en- 
tire population had been ready for immediate 
service? Can any one doubt that the rebellion 
would have been of short duration? Or*when it 
became clear to every one that the rebellion had 
assumed gigantic dimensions, and that it would 
cost long efforts to suppress it,if then only our 
National and the State executives had prevailed 
upon the legislative bodies to effect a radical re- 
form of our entire military system, would not the 
history of our war have been very different from 
what it unfortunately has been? But nothing inthe 
history of the war has so incontrovertibly shown 
the indispensable necessity of having a militarily 
educated people, who, soon as war threatens their 
own firesides, are not only willing, but fully ready 
and organized to er the enemy, as the repeated 
invasion of the loyal States by the rebels. Would 
ever a belligerent power be fool-hardy enough to 
attempt such a raid as has recently devastated 
Maryland, if it had been known that all the men 
of the loyal States, in such an emergency, could 
be relied upon to be sent forward in regiments, 
brigades, and divisions, not only to repel and beat 
the enemy, but to cut off his retreat? Our net of 
railroads is now so extended in all the loyal States, 
that within four or five days the militia regiments 
from all the loyal States, except those on the Pa- 
cific, could have reached the seat of the invasion.” 
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NATIONAL POLITICS. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND PARTY 
PLATFORMS. 


National Democratic. 
For President, 
GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, or New Jersey. 
For Vice-President, 
GEORGE H. PENDLETON, or Onto. 
PLATFORM. 

Resolved, That in the future, as in the past, we 
will adhere with unswerving fidelity to the Union 
under the Constitution, as the only solid founda- 
tion of our strength, security, and happiness as 
a people, and as a framework of government 
equally conducive to the welfare and prosperity 
of all the States, both Northern and Southern. 

Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly 
declare, as the sense of the American people, 
that, after four years of failure to restore the 
Union by the experiment of war, during which, 
under the pretense of a military necessity or war- 
power higher than the Constitution, the Consti- 
tution itself has been disregarded in every part, 
and public liberty and private right alike trod- 
den down, and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impaired, justice, humanity, 
liberty, and the public welfare demand that im- 
mediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostili- 
ties, with a view to an ultimate Convention of all 
the States, or other peaceable means, to the end 
(hat at the earliest practicable moment peace may 
be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of 
the States. 

Resolved, That the direct interference of the 
military authority of the United States in the re- 
cent elections held in Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and Delaware, was a shameful violation of 
the Constitution, and the repetition of such acts 
in the approaching election will be held as revo- 
lutionary, and resisted with all the means and 
power under our control. 

Resolved, That the aim and object of the Demo- 
cratic party is to preserve the Federal Union and 
the rights of the States unimpaired ; and they 
hereby declare that they consider the Adminis- 
trative usurpation of extraordinary and danger- 
ous powers not granted by the Constitution, the 
subversion of the civil by military law in States 
not in insurrection, the arbitrary military arrest, 
imprisonment, trial, and sentence of American 
citizens in States where civil law exists in full 
force, the suppression of freedom of speech and 
of the press, the denial of the right of asylum, the 
open and avowed disregard of State rights, the 
employment of unusual test oaths, and the inter- 
ference with and denial of the right of the people 
to bear arms, as calculated to prevent a restora- 
tion of the Union and the perpetuation of the gov- 
ernment deriving its just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

Resolved, That the shameful disregard of the 
Administration to its duty, in respect to our fel- 
low-citizens who now and long have been pris- 
oners of war in a suffering condition, deserves the 
severest reprobation, on the score alike of public 
interest and common humanity. 

Resolved, That the sympathy of the Democratic 
party ia heartily and earnestly extended to the 





soldiery of our army, who are and bave been in 
the field under the flag of our country; and, in 
the event of our attaining power, they will re- 
ceive all the care and attention, regard and kind- 
ness, that the brave soldiers of the Republic have 
so nobly earned. 
Republican. 
For President, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, or ILtrors. 
For Vice-President, 
ANDREW JOHNSON, or TENNESSEE. 
PLATFORM. 

Resolved, That it is the highest duty of every 
American citizen to maintain against all their 
enemies the integrity of the Union, and the para- 
mount authority of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States ; and that, laying aside all dif- 
ferences of political opinions, we pledge our- 
selves as Union men, animated by a common 
sentiment, and aiming at a common object, to do 
everything in our power to aid the Government 
in quelling by force of arms the rebellion now 
raging against its authority, and in bringing to 
the punishment due to their crimes the rebels 
and traitors arrayed against it. 

Resolved, That we approve the determination 
of the Government of the United States not to 
compromise with rebels, nor to offer any terms 


‘of peace except such as may be based upon an 


* unconditional surrender” of their hostility and 
a return to their just allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and that we 
call upon the Government to maintain this posi- 
tion and to prosecute the war with the utmost 
possible vigor to the complete suppression of the 
rebellion, in full reliance upon the self-sacrifice, 
the patriotism, the heroic valor, and the undying 
devotion of the American people to their country 
and its free institutions. 

Resolved, That as Slavery was the cause, and 
now constitutes the strength of this rebellion, and 
as it must be always and everywhere hostile to 
the principles of republican government, justice 
and the national safety demand its utter and 
complete extirpation from the soil of the repub- 
lic, and that we uphold and maintain the acts 
and proclamations by which the Government, in 
its own defense, has aimed a death-blow at this 
gigantic evil. We are in favor, furthermore, of 
such an amendment of the Constitution, to be 
made by the people in conformity with its provi- 
sions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit the 
existence of Slavery within the limits of the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American peo- 
ple are due to the soldiers and sailors of the army 
and navy who have periled their lives in defense 
of their country, and in vindication of the honor 
of the flag ; that the nation owes to them some 
permanent recognition of their patriotism and 
valor, and ample and permanent provision for 
those of their survivors who have received dis- 
abling and honorable wounds in the service of 
the country ; and that the memories of those who 
have fallen in its defense shall be held in grateful 
and everlasting remembrance. 

Resolved, That we approve and applaud the 
practical wisdom, the unselfish patriotism, and 





unswerving fidelity to the Constitution and the | 


wih 


principles of American liberty, with which Abra- 
ham Lincoln bas discharged, under circumstances 
of unparalleled difficulty, the great duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the presidential office ; that we 
approve and indore, as demanded by the emer- 
gency and essential to the preservation of the 
nation, and as within the Constitution, the mea- 
sures and acts which he has adopted to defend 
the nation against its open and secret foes; that 
we approve especially the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation, and the employment as Union soldiers 
of men heretofore held in slavery ; and that we 
have full confidence in his determination to carry 
these and all other constitutional measures essen- 
tial to the salvation of the country into full and 
complete effect. 

Resolved, That we deem it essential to the gen- 
eral welfare that harmony should prevail in the 
national councils, and we regard as worthy of 
public confidence and official trust those only 
who cordially indorse the principles proclaimed 
in these resolutions, and which should character- 
ize the administration of the Government. 

Resolved, That the Government owes to all men 
employed in its armies, without regard to distinc- 
tion of color, the full protection of the laws of 
war, and that any violation of these laws or of the 
usages of civilized nations in the time of war by 
the rebels now in arms, should be made the sub- 
ject of full and prompt redress. 

Resolved, That the foreign immigration which 
in the past has added so much to the wealth and 
development of resources and increase of power 
to this nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all 
nations, should be fostered and encouraged by a 
liberal and just policy. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the speedy 
construction of the railroad to the Pacific. 

Resolved, That the national faith, pledged for 
the redemption of the public debt, must be kept 
inviolate ; and that for this purpose we recom- 
mend economy and rigid responsibility in the 
public expenditures, and a vigorous and just sys- 
tem of taxation ; that it is the duty of every loyal 
State to sustain the credit and promote the use of 
the national currency. 

Resolved, That we approve the position taken 
by the Government that the people of the United 
States never regarded with indifference the at- 
tempt of any European power to oyerthrow by 
force, or to supplant by fraud, the institutions of 
any republican government on the Western Con- 
tinent, and that they view with extreme jealousy, 
as menacing to the peace and independence of 
this our country, the efforts of any such power to 
obtain new footholds for monarchical govern- 
ments, sustained by a foreign military force, in 
near proximity to the United States. 

ep em 

Marrimony.—When a young tradesman in Hol- 
land or Germany goes a courting, the first ques- 
tion the young woman asks him is: “‘ Are you 
able to pay the charges?’’ That is to say, in plain 
English : ‘‘ Are you able to keep a wife when you 
have got her?’ What a world of misery it would 
prevent if the young women of all countries 
would stick to the wisdom of that question ! 
‘‘ Marriage is not made of mushrooms, but of good 
round cake,’’ is one of the pithy sayings by which 
our ancestors conveyed the same prudence. 
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SRPHEUS RY — 2 , 
PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GEN. GEORGE 


McCLELLAN#* 





GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

As impartial journalists, we are expected to 
describe public men, be they good, bad, or in- 
different, without prejudice or prepossession, and 
irrespective of the party to which they belong. 
the church they attend, or the nation from which 
they are descended ; and we may, and do disclaim 
and discountenance. all party bias in our de- 
scriptions ; we will “ nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” So far as possible we 
will state the truth, and leave it for the reader to 
draw his own inferences from the facts set forth. 

George B. McClellan is a moderate-sized man 
with full-sized brain—twenty-two and a quarter 
inches in circumference—and a well-cultivated 
mind. He is of an excellent family; his father, 
Dr. George McClellan, of Philadelphia, was both 
a good physician and a gentlemanly citizen. The 
son, who resembles his mother, especially in dis- 
position, rather than the father, had all the ad- 
vantages of the best schools, together with a 
thorough military education. 

Before giving our own views of General 
McClellan’s character, we will permit the reader 
to look at him through the glasses of another. 

When lecturing in England not long ago, we 
cut the following from the Illustrated London 
News of October, 1861. It is said to have been 


* Our likeness is taken from the Life of G. B. McClellan, 
by Alex. Delmar, a work published in his interest, and 
ought to be—what it is not—perfectly satisfactory. It is 
something like the original, but can not be said to fatter 
him. Those who can see great statesmansbip or great 
generalship in this likeness must have on magnifying or 
colored glasses. 








written by Mr. Bayard Taylor, and published in 
the New York Tribune: 


General McCLeLLan.—At a recent cavalry and 
artillery review, I had an opportunity of con- 
trasting McClellan with a score of generals and 
princes. There were McDowell, Porter, Keyes, 
Blenker, Smith, and Marcy, all manly, gallant 
faces and figures of true military bearing ; Col- 
onels De Trobriand and Saim Salm, with their 
dashing, chivalresque air; the Prince de Join- 
ville, twisted and stooping, lounging on his 
horse; the Orleans Princes, with their mild, 
amiable faces and aspect of languid interest—in 
all a most remarkable group of figures. A horse’s 
length in advance sat the smallest man of the 
party, broad-shouldered, strong-chested, strong- 
necked, and strong-jawed, one hand upon his hip, 
while the other, by an occasional rapid motion, 
flung some communication to the passing squad- 
rons of cavalry. The visor of his cap was well 
= down over his eyes, yet not a man in the 
ines escaped his observation. His glance seemed 
to take in at once the whole spectacle, yet with- 
out losing any of its smallest details. “He is a 
commander,” said my Austrian friend. Some- 
thing in his figure, his attitude, and the square, 
tenacious set of his jaws, reminded me strikingly 
of Field-Marshal Radetsky. I scanned the lines 
of his face in vain for some mark of weakness, 
indecision, or timidity. All was cool, firm, 
prompt, determined, and self-reliant. If he does 
not justify the hopes and expectations of the na- 
tion, physiognomy is of no value. 


“The smallest man of the party.” These words 
evidently have a very different meaning to us 
from what they bear to the writer of the above 
paragraph. Ail who believe in Phrenology take 
the ground that size, other things being equal, is 
the measure of power. A pocket-pistol may be 
quite perfect in itself, but for power may not be 
compared tos cannon. A bantam cock may be 
just as perfect in structure; he certainly is as 
proud and plucky as the bird of larger size, but 





aed 


who would count him equal to the other? So in 
comparing a pony with a horse—each has the 
same number of bones and muscles. with all the 
instincts in common, but the one is only a pony 
while the other is a full-sized horse. In Land- 
seer’s picture of the two dogs, Dignity and Im- 
pudence, you may see the little poodle putting on 
airs, and assuming an attitude of importance and 
defiance which his greater and every way more 
powerful companion, Dignity, has no disposition 
or occasion to express. So far as the feeling goes, 
there is just as much “ dog” in the poodle as in 
the mastiff, but it easy to see in which the power 
lies. So it is with small and large men—ban- 
tams in body are bantams in mind. But General 
McClellan is not a bantam ; on the contrary, he 
has an average-sized body, an average-sized brain, 
and is possessed of a mind, all unprejudiced 
readers will admit, above the average. The 
quality of his organization is good ; it is not of a 
low grade, nor is it gross, weak, or diseased ; what 
there is of him is healthy and strong. His tem- 
perament, however, is slow or passive rather than 
quick. He is, moreover, a temperate liver, free 
from dissipation ; hence his almost uniform good 
health aud powers of endurance. Now let us see 
what is the shape of his head. It is long from 
Individuality to the occiput, very broad through 
Cautiousness, high in Firmness and Approba- 
tiveness, full in Conscientiousness and Self-Es- 
teem, moderate in Hope with considerable Vene- 
ration, and active rather than large Benevolence. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness are not large, 
nor is Aequisitiveness. The Perceptive faculties, 
as a class, are decidedly large, and predominate 
over the reflectives, Causality being only moder- 
ate. The Domestic propensities, including Ama- 
tiveness, Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Inhabitiveness, are full or large, and have a 
marked influence on his character. This corre- 
sponds with the almost maternal regard he felt 
for his men, which seemed to be reciprocated by 
those who survived the cumpaign under his 
leadership. 

Our engraving scarcely does justice to the 
physiognomy of General McClellan. His face, 
as seen in recent photographs, is more full, and 
not so contracted or pinched up as here repre- 
sented. His nose is straight and regular, quite 
free from any indications of pugnacity; dark, 
wiry hair, eyes not large, but dark and expres- 
sive ; skin smooth and white ; chin prominent and 
well cht ; mouth regular, lips full, teeth large, jaws 
rather heavy, and the whole distinctly marked. 

Intellectually, the mind centers in and acts 
through the perceptives, among which Individu- 
ality and Locality are the largest. Causality, 
Mirthfulness, and Constructiveness are not large. 
Indeed, the forehead is decidedly narrow when 
compared with the back-head; but the whole 
would pass for the head of a practical, sensible. 
cautious, ambitious man. Peculiar circumstances 
placed him at the head.of our army ata time when 
competent or experienced generals were few, and 
now a political party propore to place him in the 
highest office in the gift of the people. Should 
he be elected, and provide himself with a strong 
cabinet to advise him, we should venture to hope 
for an administration not less acceptable than 
that of some of his predecessors. 

—<<— 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

George B. McClellan, the son of Dr. George 
McClellan, an eminent surgeon late of Philadel- 
phia, was born in that city December 3, 1826. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the Military 
Academy at West Point, and graduated in 1846, 
at the age of twenty, at the head of his class. 
He was brevetted second lieutenant of engineers, 
and soon called into active service as second 
lieutenant in a company of sappers and miners, 
with whom he sailed for Mexico on the 24th of 
September, 1846. 

His record during the Mexican war is one of 
which any young officer might justly be proud. 
He was on duty with his command from its or- 
ganization at West Point, in the siege of Vera 
Cruz, and in all the battles of General Scott’s 
march to the city of Mexico. He was brevetted 
captain for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
battle at Chepultepec 

Returning to West Point with his company, 
Captain McClellan remained there until 1851 ; 
but the military routine was not enough for him, 
and during this period he translated from the 
French, which he knows thoroughly, a manual 
which has become the text-book of the service, 
and introduced the bayonet exercise into the 
army. 

Captain McClellan’s next service was to su- 
perintend the construction of Fort Delaware, in 
the fall of 1851; in the spring of 1852 he was as- 
signed to duty under Major Marcy in the expedi- 
tion that explored the Red River ; and then order- 
ed as senior engineer to Texas, on the staff of 
Gen. P. F. Smith, with whom he was engaged in 
surveying the rivers and harbors of that State. 

Captain McClellan, in the next year, was one 
of the engineers who were ordered to make ex- 
plorations and surveys to ascertain the most prac- 
ticable route for a railroad from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean; and among other du- 
ties, he made the reconnoissance of the Yakima 
Pass, among the Rocky Mountains and the most 
direct route to Puget Sound. He was associated 
in the exploration of the forty-seventh and forty- 
ninth parallels of north latitude with Gov. Ste- 
vens, of Oregon. The Secretary of War, in his 
official report to Congress, says of McClellan’s 
services: “The examination of the approaches 
and passes of the Cascade Mountains, made by 
Captain McClellan, of the corps of engineers, 
presents a reconnoissance of great value, and 


though performed under adverse circumstances, . 


exhibits all the information necessary to deter- 
mine the practicability of this portion of the 
route, and reflects the highest credit on the ca- 
pacity and resources of that officer.” 

To this engineering service succeeded, for 
three years, other duties which largely raised the 
reputation of Captain McClellan. After execut- 
ing a secret service in the West Indies, and re- 
ceiving a commission in the United States caval- 
ry, he was appointed one of a military commission 


of three officers, to proceed to the Crimea and 


Northern Russia for observation on the existing 
war; and his report “On the Organization of 
European Armies and the Operations of the War,” 
evinced so much grasp of the subject as to add to 
the reputation of a brave and efficient officer in 








PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GEN. JOHN C. FREMONT 








the field that of a large comprehension of the 
science of war. 

And now, as there was no call by his conntry 
for services in the field, he resigned (1857) bis 
position in the army, and became a simple Amer- 
ican citizen; but still kept, as it were, in the 


| line of his profession of engineer, for he became, 
| through the influence of prominent friends, Vice- 
| President and Engineer of the Illinois Central 


Railroad. Having served here three years, so 
much valued were his services that he became 
General Superintendent of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Railroad, in which capacity he was acting 
when the present unhappy strife broke out, and 
he was tendered the place of Major-General of 
the Ohio State forces, and a little later Gov. Cur- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, also endeavored to secure 
his services in organizing the volunteers of that 
State. He accepted, however, the earliest offer 
of Ohio, and he very promptly organized the mi- 
litia of that State in a manner so original and 
efficient as to elicit the warmest encomiums. 

But so thoroughly had Gen. McClellan de- 
monstrated that he was a scientific soldier, that 
on the 14th of May he was tendered a commis- 
sion in the United States Army as Major-General, 
and he was assigned the Department of Ohio, 
with a wide district, including Western Virginia. 

Of his career from this time to the date of his 
relief from the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, our readers know, or may know, as much 
as ourselves, the record having been printed, 
with more or less detail, in all the papers. Of its 
successes and failures. and of his merits and faults 
in connection therewith, each one has his own 
private (or political) opinion, with which we 
have no intention of ren A bundred 
on hence, perhaps history will do justice to 

th the merits and the demerits of the men of 


to-day, about whom we are so much at logger- 
heads. 





JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[In the Parenotocroat Jovrnat for August, 1856, we 
published the followivg eharacter of General Fremont ; 
and we now republish it for the benefit of our new read- 
ers, with his Portrait and Biograpby.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


GeneraL Fremont has a temperament of wiry 
toughness and extraordinary elasticity. His 
entire organization is one of rare compactness, 
and as fine in fiber as it is dense and enduring. 
His body and head partaking alike of these 
qualities, accounts for the hardihood and activity 
of the former, and the clearness, persistence, and 
unbounded energy of the latter. His head, face, 
and: body are very harmoniously proportioned, 
each one in itself, and each to the others. The 
head appears very high from the ears, indicating 
extraordinary Firmness, with large Veneration 
and Benevolence. These faculties give an eleva- 
ted and aspiring tendency of character, and 
grasp after great achievements. Great length 
from the ears to the forehead is also seen, show- 
ing very large Perceptive and prominent Reflec- 
tive organs. Thus all the organs necessary for 
the clear thinker, the civil engineer, and the 
scholar in natural science are decidedly large. 
Behold the prominence in the center of the upper 
part of the forehead, just above where the hair 
commences, indicating remarkable sagacity in 
judging of buman nature at sight. This gives a 
most essential qualification for reading strangers, 
and ruling men in emergencies, and is an indis- 
pensable requisite to success in all who would 
govern a school, a congregation, a manufactory, 
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a mercantile establishment. a deliberative body, 


aship, oranarmy. This strong faculty of Gen- | 
eral Fremont has often been signally displayed | 


in his hazardous enterprises over the Rocky 
Mountains, and other expeditions, when it was 
necessary to make his mind the inspiring incen- 
tive to others to put forth almost superhuman 
effort, and yet submit to his direction without 
complaint, and endure everything for him and 
his cause. Napoleon, Jackson, and others, have 
been conspicuous examples of this power to read 
and rule character. Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Combativeness, of course, are important coadju- 
tors, but these are of little avail in governing 
men unless the person possesses that insight into 
character which enables him to address each 
person or class according to their nature. 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are large in 
his head, and are strongly indicated in his charac- 
ter in unflinching self-reliance and dignity, with a 


from his mother, viz., his large social and relig- 
ious developments, together with those which 
proc\uce taste, imagination, and enthusiasm, com- 
bined with a delicate sense of duty, sympathy, 
and intuitive judgment, the disposition to live 
for the future instead of in the past, and to rely 
upon an over-ruling Providence. 

Intellectually, he is more characterized for 
originality of thought, soundness of understand- 
ing, ability to investigate first principles, ana- 
lyze, discriminate, and combine, than for mere 
quickness of observation and copiousness of lan- 
guage. Heis remarkable for neatness and order ; 
and everything under his supervision, whether 
minute or vast, is scanned with care and con- 
trolled like clock-work. Few men bave as much 
heroism and ability to lead and control difficult 
and dangerous enterprises, and fewer still exhibit 


| as much simplicity and modesty in general inter- 


high degree of sensitiveness as to his reputation | 


and personal honor. 
In his organization are seen the elements of 
the patient scholar, the investigating critic, the 


mathematician, the pioneer, the ambitious, hon- | 
orable, energetic, thorough, reliable character, | 


and business man. 
To the forégoing we may add, that his social 


organs are large, giving him very strong friend- | 


ship, and the disposition to cling tenaciously to 
those for whom he forms an attachment. He is 
eminently endowed with Inhabitiveness, which 


inspires him with the spirit of patriotism, and a | 


deep interest in home and the associations of do- 
mestic life. He has a most marked individuality 
of character. He is not only courageous, self- 
reliant, resolute and prompt in action, cool and 
self-poised in situations of imminent peril, but he 
is remarkably persevering and determived. In 
the highest excitements of triumph, or in the 
fiercest struggles with difficulty and opposition, 
his very great Conscientiousness leads him to be 
most scrupulously just, even in respect to the 


course with society. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

General John C. Fremont was born at Savan- 
nah, Ga., on the 21st January, 1813. The family 
residence, however, was in Charleston, S. C., 
where he was bred and educated. 

He is of French descent on the father’s side, 
and the mother was a Virginian, who was early 
left « widow, with the care of three children, and 
extremely limited means. Being the eldest, he 
was surrounded by privations which early called 
forth all the strength of his indomitable courage, 
will, and heroism. 

In 1828 he entered the junior class of Charleston 
College, and on leaving which he engaged in 
teaching mathematics as a means of support for 


| his widowed motber and two younger children. 


least important affairs. This often makes him | 
| 


hesitate, lest he should speak or act wrongly. 
He has a very prominent development of Con- 
structiveness and Calculation, as seen in the por- 


In 1833 he obtained a post on the sloop-of-war 
Natcbez, and served on board of her two years 
and a half. 

On returning he adopted the profession of sur- 
veyor and railroad engineer, and was employed 
in the survey of a route from Charleston to Cin- 
cinnati. Shortly after, at the recommendation of 
Mr. Poinsett, then secretary of the navy, he was 
appointed chief assistant surveyor under M. 


| Nicollet, a distinguished French savan in the 


trait at the region of the temple and outer angle | 


of the eyebrow; hence he could be successful in 
mechanical invention, especially in emergencies, 
and, in conjunction with his reasoning intellect, 
could exhibit most decided talent in mathematics, 
and close consecutive reasoning. 

He has such a combination of temperament and 
mental organization as to enable him to grasp, 
by a kind of intuition, the spirit of a subject ; 
and these decisions, apparently impulsive, will 
bear the scrutiny of calm, philosophical investi- 
gation. 

He is frank and direct in speech and conduct, 
but circumspect and pradent in the choice of his 
subject or line of action. His modesty and re- 
serve, and his fear of doing wrong, or injuring 
the feelings of others, almost amount to a defect, 
until stern duty calls him out, when he acts 
bravely ; but when he has accomplished the pur- 
pose of his effort, he hides himself again in his 
quiet yet dignified modesty. 

All his portraits indicate that he inherited 
some of the most important traits of character 


| 1838 and 1839. 





United States service, in an exploring expedition 
over the Northwestern prairies during the years 
While absent he received the 
appointment of second lieutenant in the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. 

On his return to Washington, and while pre- 
paring maps and a report of this survey, he 
formed the acquaintance of the family of Colonel 
Benton, which resulted in the marriage of one of 
his daughters in 1841. 

In May, 1842, Government having approved 
his plan, and accepted his proposition to pene- 
trate the Rocky Mountains, he set out with a 
mere handfol of men on the first of his three ex- 
ploring expeditions. This lasted five months, 
and resulted in the exploration of the famous 
South Pass, one of the great highways to Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon. He examined with great 
care and skill its geological, geograpbical, botan- 
ical, and other peculiarities, and stood on the 
Wind River Peak, the highest summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

His report of this expedition was read the 
world over with the highest interest, and at once 





established the character of its author as a man 
of science, of bold adventure, and unpretending 
modesty. 

Not yet satisfied, Fremont was eager to explore 
that vast tract of wilderness over which the 
white man’s foot never roamed, which lay be- 
tween his first route and the explorations of Com 
modore Wlikins on the Pacific coast, and thus to 
lay open to civilized men the unknown expanse 
on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. 

On the 29th May, 1848, Fremont, with his 
party of thirty-nine persons, started from the vil- 
lage of Kansas, and was occupied in this explor- 
ation till August of the next year. He approached 
the mountains by a new line, scaled their summits 
south of the South Pass, obtained the first accu- 
rate information relative to the Great Salt Lake, 
the great basin of Utah, and first brought to light, 
as it were, the region now constituting the Terri- 
tory of Utah and the State of California, and 
established the geograpby of the western part of 
our continent. 

In 1844 he was again at Washington, planning 
another expedition, even while preparjng his 
report of the last ; and in the spring of 1845, Fre- 
mont, now a captain, set out on a third expedi- 
tion, designed to survey more particularly the 
regions which he had previously visited. 

While engaged in this expedition, and before 
he had heard of the commencement of the war 
with Mexico, he was induced by the entreaties of 
the American settlers in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, whom the Mexicans threatened to drive 
out of the country, to put himself at their head. 
Thus led, they defeated the Mexicans. Fremont 
put himself into communication with the naval 
commanders on the coast, and soon, in conjune- 
tion with Commodore Stockton, obtained com- 
plete possession of California, of which, on the 
24th of August, he was appointed by Stockton 
military commander. The fighting, however, was 
not yet over. The Californians rose in insurrec- 
tion ; but the arrival of General Kearney, with 
his dragoons from New Mexico, enabled the 
Americans, afier some hard-fought battles, to 
roaintain themselves in possession, Pending 
these operations, a commission arrived for Fre~ 
mont as lieutenant-colonel—a promotion which 
neither he nor his friends had solicited, but 
which he gladly received as a ratification on the 
part of the Government of his intervention, on 
his own responsibility, in the affairs of California. 

On the arrival of Kearney, a dispute arose be- 
tween him and Commodore Stockton as to whom 
belonged the chief command. Kearney ungener- 
ously sought to cast upon Fremont the delicate 
responsibility of deciding which of the contestants 
had the right of command. This he very wisely 
declined to do, stating his readiness to obey either 
if they would agree between themselves; at the 
same time he decided to continue to obey the 
chief under whom the war had been prosecuted, 
until the right of priority of command should be 
settled. 

Kearney, though dissatisfied, did not seek re- 
sentment until they reached Fort Leavenworth on 
their way home. Here he arrested Fremont on 
a charge of disobedience of orders, and brought 
him before a court-martial for trial. This court 
held that Kearney, and not Stockton, was the 
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rightful superior in command, aud, as a matter of 
form, found Fremont guilty of the charges, and ,) 
sentenced him to be dismissed from the service. 
They had no right to consider the fact that it was 
impossible for Fremont to know which had the 
right of command, and that had he obeyed 
Kearney instead of Stockton, he might, with equal 
reason, apparently, have feared an arrest by 
Stockton. 

That this conviction had nothing to justify it 
but the cold, technical fact of not knowing which 
of two rivals to obey, is evinced by the fact, that 
President Polk tendered to Fremont a new commis- 
sion of the same grade as that of which he had 
been deprived ; but he refused to accept it, and, 
like a man of genius, conscious of possessing a 
higher diploma than a President could give or a 
court-martial take away, returned to private life, 
and at once set about the completion of bis great 
labors for the good of an empire, by planning a 
fourth expedition. and that on his own account. 

This he directed to the discovery of a passage 
across the Rocky Mountains south of the South 
Pass, which he thought might serve for a railroad 
to California, It needed but this line to complete 
the survey he had so successfully made, and 
though stripped of government patronage, he re- 
solved to finish his work unaided. 

He mustered thirty-three hardy mountaineers, 
who gloried in him as their leader, and, with one 
hundred and thirty-thre-- mules and the necessary 
equipment, started from Puebla, on the upper 
Arkansas, through perils scarcely equaled in 
Siberia or the Alps. Being misled by his guides, 
all his mules and a third of his men perished in 
the snow and cold of the Sierra San Juan, and he 
arrived on foot at Santa Fé, with barely the 
breath of life in him, with the loss of everything. 
Nothing daunted, and by no means disheartened, 
he refitted and started again on his perilous but 
glorious march ; penetrated the country of the 
fierce and remorseless Apaches, met many savage 
tribes which he awed or overpowered, and in a 
hundred days from Santa Fé he stood triumphant 
on the glittering banks of the golden Sacra- 
mento. 

Having arrived among his friends, they were 
not slow in reversing the decision of the court- 
martial toward their gallant deliverer, by sending 
him to Washington as “the first senator of the 
Golden State.” This was a just tribute of a gal- 
lant people to integrity, heroism, and self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropy in their hour of greatest 
need, and may be quoted in his favor as of higher 
authority on the score of justice than the formal 
yet unwilling verdict of the court-martial. 

The part taken by General Fremont in the war 
for the Union is still too well remembered to 
need being recounted here, and it involves too 
many controverted points to be profitably dis- 
cussed in the brief space we could allow ourselves 
in this article. so we prefer to leave the foregoing 
statements, about which there will be no contro- 
versy, to speak for him. 


2 ao 


= REASON—CAUSALITY. 
Wirstw the brain's most secret cells 

A certain lord chief-justice dwells, 

Of sovereign power, whom one and all 
With common voice we Reason call. 





—Churchill, 


Poetry. 


Poetry is itseif a thing of God ; 

He mace his prophets poeis, and the more 
We feel of poeste do we become 

Like God in love and power —Bailey. 








FORWARD. 


(“ But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them 
all, yet let him remember the days of darkness; for they 
shall be many. All that cometh is vanity.”—Zceles. xi. 8.] 

SHAxt this life of mine be wasted ? 
Shall tnis vineyard lie untilled ? 

Shall true joy pass by untasted, 
And this sout remain unfilled ? 


Shall I hear the free bird singing 
In the summer's stainl-ss sky, 
Far aloft its glad flight winging, 
And not seek to soar as high? 
Shall this heart still spend its treasures 
On the things that fade and die? 
Shall it court the hollow pleasures 
Of bewildering vanity ? 
Shall these lips of mine be idle ? 
Shall I open them in vain? 
Shall I not, with God’s own bridle, 
Their frivolities restrain ? 
Shall these eyes of mine still wander ? 
Or, no longer turned afar, 
Fix a firmer gaze and fonder 
On the bright and morning star? 
Shall these feet of mine, delaying, 
Still in the ways of sin be found ? 
Braving snares, and madly straying 
On the world’s bewitching ground ? 
No—I was not born to trifle 
Life away in dreams of sin! 
No—I must not, dare not stifle 
Longings such as these within! 
Swiftly moving, upward, onward, 
Let my soul in faith be borne, 
Calmly gazing—sky ward, sunward, 
Let my eye unshrinking turn! 
Where the cross, God’s love revealing, ~ 
Ses the fettered spirits free— 
Where it sheds its wondrous healing, 
There, my soul, thy rest shall be. 
Then no longer idly dreaming, 
Shall I fling my years away; 
But, each precious hour redeeming, 
Wait for the eternal day! 


a 
BY-AND-BY. 


Tuerr's a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is By-and-by. 
What we ought to do this minuto, 
“ Will be better done,” he'll cry, 
“If to-morrow we begin it; 
Put it off !” says Bv-and-by. 
Those who heed his treacherous wooing 
Will his faithless guidance rue; 
What we always put off doing, 
Clearly we shall never do. 
We shall reach what we endeavor 
If on Now we do rely; 
But unto the realms of Never 
Leads the pilot By-and-by. 
oo Oe oo 
Tuere is nothing purer than honesty—nothing 
sweeter than charity—nothing warmer than love 
—nothing richer than wisdom—-nothing brighter 
than virtue—and nothing more steadfast than 
faith. These united in one mind, form the pur- 
est. sweetest, warmest, brightest, and most stead- 
fast happiness. 








RECIPROCAL INFLUENCES. 


Tae vapor which rises from the Jake on a sun- 
ny day is given forth by the water, but it is drawn 
out by the sun. And the poisonous exhalation 
from the marsh is created and called forth by the 
samebrightorb. The rebuff, the offense, the slight 
that pained you—the compliment, the praise, the 
gift that pleased you, were not all the bestowers ; 
they were, in part, your awn. How much was his, 
how much was yours, he lives not that can tell. 

And as that which seemed wholly your friend’s 
was partly yours, so that which seemed wholly 
yours was partly his. You were impatient, irri- 
table, at times ; and yon laid the blame entirely 
on yourself. Yeta part of the blame belonged to 
him, perhaps ; perhaps the greater part. You were 
cheerful, fluent, interesting; and you congratula- 
ted yourself; you thought your virtues and suc- 
cesses all your own. But they were partly, they 
might be principally, his. As the sun to the lake, 
so was he to you, drawing forth your wholesome 
and refreshing qualities, As the sun to the marsh 
he might also be generating and evoking your of- 
fensive qualities. Every man is to others as the sun 
to the lake or the marsh ; and every man is to 
others as the marsh or the lake to the sun. We 
are all of us, by turns, lake, marsh, and sun ; and 
how much of the refreshing vapor or the poison- 
ous malaria—how much of the vice or virtue of 
another—is our own ; and how much of the vice 
and virtue which we call our own is another’s, we 
do not know, we can not know, The sound of the 
bell is as much the creature of the hammer that 
strikes as of the bell that is struck ; it could not 
have been if either hammer or bell had been want- 
ing. And if bammer and bell and stroke had all 
been there, and the blow had been given in a vacu- 
um, there could have beennosound. The elastic 
air, the elastic bell, the pounding hammer, and the 
mysterious vibrating of nerve and brain are all 
necessary—all equally necessary—to the sound 
ofeither toll or chime. In judging ourselves, then, 
as well as in judging others, we need skill and care. 
We may blame or praise ourselves unjustly or un- 
duly, as well as others, We may think ourselves 
better, we may think ourselves worse; we may 
think ourselves greater, we may think ourselves 
less, than we really are. We may, in consequence, 
despond when we ought to hope ; we may be con- 
fident when we ought to fear. Of ourselves, as well 
as of others, our judgments should be slow, and 
seldom, if ever, full or final, but always partial 
and provisional. 

A man is a good husband, you say. It is well. 
But what would he have been with another wife ? 
No husband at all, perhaps, or worse than none. 
His goodness is his wife’s, or more his wife's than 
his. It is well, we say, that under any influences 
he can be good ; but let him not take all the credit 


of his goodness to himself. The bigger share is 
due to his better half. Some might be good, if 
tried, to two or three in succession ; some, but to 
one ; and some, alas, to none. 

A woman 1s a good wife. This, too, is well. 
But how much of her goodness is her husband’s ? 
Shecan nottell. Perhaps one half. Perhaps two 
thirds. Then lether not be proud. Let ber keep 
from boasting. Let her cherish modest thonghts 
of herself. and form charitable judgments of others, 
and her virtue will be all the greater, and her com- 
fort all the safer. 
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Atrrention, Sotpiers !—Will our sol- 
dier-friends please be particular, when asking us to change 
their address, to give the former post-office address in full? 


To Conrrisutors.—* Mind in Man 
and Animals” is under consideration. “A Royal Court. 
ship” is very good in its way, but we have not reom for it. 
“Mental and Manual Labor,” etc., is on file for future 
use. “A Prayer for Ooe to Love Me” is excellent in sen- 
timent, but hardly suitable for publication, 
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Facts about the Brain. 


Tue relation of the brain to all parts 
of the body is most intimate, and the 
relation of the mind to the body through 
the brain can be easily demonstrated. 
The mind wills to raise the hand; it 
rises. In performing manual labor of 
any kind, the hand obeys the will. The 
brain is brought into connection and co- 
operation with the extremities by means 
of two sets of nerves—to wit, those of 
motion and those of sensation. The 
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Fig. 2 represents the brain and skull divided in the center, showing one hemisphere 
fills the skull. The cerebel- 


of the brain, and it will be seen how completely the brain 


lum, or little brain, is seen at the bottom of the back-head 


nerves which go to the hand are given 
off from the spinal column in a branch 
about the size of a straw or goose-quill, 
and this is divided into minute filaments 
and spread over the entire surface of the 
arm and hand, so that a needle’s point 
can not be inserted without hitting one 
of them and giving pain. If this branch 
of nerves be severed near the spine, the 
arm would fall paralyzed and insensitive, 
showing that the connection of the hand 
with the brain by means of nerves is es- 
sential to all sensation and motion. Man 
may look on and see his hand cut to 
pieces, and know intellectually what 
is going on, but that nerve being 
severed, would prevent his feeling it. 
It is a singular fact, however, that 
though the brain is the center of all 
sense and feeling, it is itself insensi- 
ble to pain from injuries inflicted 
upon its own substance. 
STRUCTURE OF THE BRAIN. 


The brain fills the entire cavity of 
the skull. If a line be drawn from 
the corner of the eye through the 
opening of the ear to the back of the 
neck, all that part of the head lying 
above such a line is completely filled 
with brain. The skull is generally 
from an eighth to three sixteenths of 
an inch in thickness, and the brain 
fills it as an egg fills its shell. There 
is a membrane which lines the skull 
and invests the brain in a manner 


shell. 





spheres or halves. 
There is a cleft or fis- 
sure running through 
the central line of the 
brain, from the root 
of the nose over the 
top of the head to 
the nape of the neck, 
which divides the 
brain near two thirds 
ot its depth. These 
halves or hemispheres, 
however, are brought 
into connection and 
co-operation at the 
base, so that, although 
we may be said to 
have two brains, they 
co-operate in a man- 
ner similar to the eyes, 
ears, nostrils, etc. 
The cerebellum, or little brain, is 
located in the base and back part of 
the head, and this als» has its two hemi- 
spheres. It is suppo ed that one hemi- 
sphere of the brain may be paralyzed— 
as in cases of hemiplegia—and one half 
of the body, including half of the tongue 
and one eye, thereby rendered compara- 
tively useless—and the other hemisphere 
of the brain will carry on the mental 
functions, though in perhaps a weakened 
condition, as the magnetic battery—the 
brain—is thereby rendered weaker. The 
brain has another division, namely, that 


. 3.—Bottom view of the brain, showing the lobes—A, A» 


Rt. 3 lobes ; B, B to ©, C, middie lobes; from C, O, back- 
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The brain is divided into hemi- is the cerebellum, or little brain. 
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of lobes; they are called the anterior, 
the middle, and posterior lobes. The an- 
terior lobe rests upon the arches of the 
eye-sockets, and runs back to the junc- 
tion of the sphenoid and temporal bones. 
The middle lobe joining the frontal is 
separated from the posterior lobe by the 
petrous portion of the emporal bone; 
indeed, the temporal bone generally 
marks the longitudinai extent of the 
middle lobe. The posterior lobe lies 
over the cerebellum, and with it fills the 
occiput or back-head. 


Fig. 4.—This represents the outline of the brain as it is 
situated in the skull. a, 5, ¢ indicate the anterior, middle, 
and posterior lobes of the brain, the whole resting on the 
cerebellum. 


The surface of the brain (see figure 1) 
is marked by deep convolutions, or fold- 
ings, the object of which is supposed to 
be to secure a large nervous surface in a 
The depth of these infrac- 


small space. 
tuosities varies greatly in different indi- 


viduals. Sometimes they are an inch or 
more in depth—at others not more than 
a quarter of an inch, and in most of the 
lower orders of animals there are no con- 
volutions at all. In men of intelligence 
and general intensity of feeling it is 
found, by post-mortem examinations, that 
the brain is more complex and these con- 
volutions more numerous and deep than in 
persons of dull and sluggish mental qual- 
ities. A difference has also been ob- 
served between the conformation of the 
brains of trained and untrained dogs 
possessing the same natural endowments. 
This is a temperamental quality, and be- 
longs to the doctrine of the general 
structure of the physical system; and as 
Phrenology is based in Physiology, and 
as quality of organization is supposed to 
lie at the foundation of mental clearness 
and power, this fact should not be lost 
sight of. 

The brain is amply supplied with 
blood-vessels, and it is maintained that 
six times more blood visits the brain 
than any other equal portion of the sys- 
tem. 





MIND AND BODY. 


Iris not our purpose to discuss here the abstract 
question of the soul’s connection with the body— 
to inquire into the nature of the medium through 
which they act and re-act upon each other. We 
have a more practical end in view, and it will be 
enough that we assume and the reader admit (as 
he can not help doing) that, as the connection 
exists, there must necessarily be some connecting 
link between mind and matter—a something which, 
if we do not see it or even feel it, we recognize as 
an influence running to and fro on the nervous 
fibers which constitute the telegraphic system of 
the body. It matters little, so far as our present 
purpose is concerned, whether, with th® ancient 
Magians, we call this invisible agency the living 
fire; with Delaage, l’esprit de vie (the spirit of 
life), or with some more recent writers, the electro- 
vital fluid. The great fact that there is an intimate 
relation between the indwelling essence and the 
external form which it animates remains the same 
in either case, and the value of our pffetical les- 
sons is not affected by any difference of opinion 
in regard to the exact nature of the medium of 
connection. 

The power of the mind over the body is perhaps 
admitted, in a general way, by every one ; but 
few realize the extent of this power or have any 
clear ideas of the practical bearings of the subject. 

As illustrations of the power of the mind over 
the body, the following well-authenticated facts 
may be quoted : 

Some physicians in France, wishing to test in 
as conclusive a way as possible the alleged 
“power of the imagination,” as it is generally 
termed, were permitted to experiment on a crim- 
inal who for some capital offense had been con- 
demned to death. Having bandaged the man’s 
eyes so that it was impossible for him to see what 
was going on around him, and told him that he 
was to be bled to death, the skin was slightly 
scratched, but without drawing a drop of blood, 
and warm water made to trickle over his arm into 
a basin. In the mean time the physicians felt his 
pulse and conversed about the effects of the loss 
of blood, and the time it would probably take to 
produce death. Under the impression that he 
must inevitably die from loss of blood, the man 
grew gradually faint, and within the time specified 
he expired. In another instance, a soldier con- 
demned to be shot for desertion, was instantly 
killed by a volley of blank cartridges. In accor- 
dance with the same mysterious law, strong men 
are prayed to death in the Sandwich Islands, the 
the victim of course knowing that the operation 
is being performed and having full faith in the 
efficacy of prayer to produce the result. 

Hundreds of instances could be quoted to the 
same effect, but one more—a very striking one— 
must suffice. It is given on the authority of the 
London Medical Times, in Dr. Brittan’s “ Man and 
his Relations.” 

Under the supervision of distinguished members 
of the medical profession, four Russians, who had 
been sentenced to death for political offenses, 


were permitted to occupy beds on which persons’ 


had died of epidemic cholera. They were not, 
however, aware of their exposure, and not one of 
them had the disease. Subsequently they were 
told that they must sleep on beds which had been 





occupied by cholera patients ; but in this case the 
beds were actually new and had never been used 
by any person ; nevertheless, under the more po- 
tent action of the mind, three of the four took the 
disease in the most malignant form and died 
within four hours! 

These are extreme cases, it is true, but they dif- 
fer only in degree from those which are occurring 
every day around us. In fact, the principle invol- 
ved is nniversal in its application. 

Our examples have related to the destructive 
power of the mind over the body. Fortunately 
its influence is equally great in a beneficent direc- 
tion. It is not less powerful to preserve and to 
restore than to destroy, and herein lies the prac- 
tical value of a knowledge of the relations of 
mind and matter. Like the elements of nature, 
the mind may destroy life or it may save it. All 
depends upon the direction given to its forces. 

Take a very common case. A person of a ner- 
vous and impressible temperament lies in the last 
stage of some dangerous disease. The doctor 
looks grave, and though he says “ we must hope 
for the best,” he plainly implies that there is no 
room for hope. There is none in him or his med- 
icines. Nothing seems more certain than that the 
patient will die. As a last resort, some distant 
physician of great reputation is sent for. The 
sick one bas heard of the wonderful cures this 
man is said to have performed. He comes in, 
cheerful, hopeful, self-reliant, strong, and hearty. 
He speaks encouragingly, looks confident, and 
says the patient will soon be well. Now it mat- 
ters little whether he leave a vial of colored 
water, a box of brown-bread pills, or a few infini- 
tesimal doses of nux vomica or aconitum, or orders 
an application of electricity or a bath. The effect 
is the same, and it is an effect produced by mind 
acting upon the body. The new physician re- 
stores the patient’s confidence, revives hope, in- 
spires faith; and the direction of the vital cur- 
rent is changed at once, and the cure,effected. 
And there is no “imagination” about it. The 
disease was real, and the cure is equally so; but 
is performed by the vis medicatrix natura—tho 
healing powers of natare—and not by the doctor’s 
“ remedies.” 


Again, we find two persons ill with the same 
disease and under similar circumstances and treat- 
ment. “The one improves rapidly and speedily 
recovers, while the other gets worse, remains illa 
long time, and perhaps dies ; and, just as likely 
as otherwise, this one had the stronger constitu- 
tion and, physically considered, the greater recu- 
perative power. How shall we account for the 
result? The conditions-which gave the one the 
advantage over the other may be found in the 
mental organization. In the first case there is a 
buoyant spirit and a strong will—a self-reliant 
positive nature, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Hope 
being large ; in the second, the disposition is pas- 
sive, pliable, and easily depressed, the organs 
named above being small. The former meets dis- 
ease with an active resistance and makes up his 
mind to get well at once, and he generally does 
it, in spite of the doctor and his drugs ; the latter 
gives way—submits to the doctor and to the dis- 
ease, as if theregogy be no possible escape from 
either, - 

And the man of the strong, positive, self-reliant 
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nature is far lees liable to get sick. He repels 
the causes of disease. The malaria is thrown off 
and does not penetrate his system. We recall a 
case in point. 

Two gentlemen, losing their way and becom- 
ing bewildered in the swamp-region of South 
Carolina, one hot summer day, were compelled to 
spend the night there in the open air, an exposure 
which is considered almost certain to result in the 
terrible fever of the country. They both com- 
prehended their danger, but while one became 
depressed and anxious about it, the other, a man 
with a weaker frame and a smaller stock of vital- 
ity, but with a strong will and great self-control, 
called all his powers of resistance into action, 
spoke cheerfully and confidently of the ability of 
man to defend himself against the most subtle 
elements of nature, and tried, but without success, 
to inspire the same confidence in his companion. 
He resolved not to have the fever. He did not 
have it, and never suffered in any perceptible de- 
gree from the adventure. The other, laboring 
under the impression that the fever was inevitable, 
soon realized his worst fears, and barely escaped 
death from the disease he so much dreaded. 

The practical lesson to be deduced from these 
facts is, that both as a preventive and as a curative 
agency we should depend more upon mind and 
less upon medicine—tbat we should cultivate self- 
reliance, hope, and faith in God. 


a te 
BEAUTY OF CONFESSION. 


Wuart a relief it brings when we confess our 
sins and feel that they are forgiven! Every one 
has realized the pain of sinning and the pleasure 
of confessing, ‘We all make mistakes, commit 
errors, and many go thence into vice, and may- 
hap, if not well fortified, half unconsciously into 
downright crime. Some tell little white lies, 
all for fun, and then, to conceal them, they tell 
big bla&k ones. Then comes the blush of shame, 
and contrition, and to cover up one falsehood, 
twenty more are told. Now the sin comes home. 
Regrets fill the penitent heart. Oh, that I had 
had not done it! what would I not give could I 
recall the expression? Remorse thickens, the 
blood seems to stop, and agony takes hold ; what 
can I do? To confess, would be so hungjliating ; 
to harbor the wrong, would drive me mad, for 
the judgment of Heaven isonme. I must, I will 
confess, and ask forgiveness. Light now comes 
to the inner recesses of the soul, and the load of 
guilt is lighter. ‘‘I was wrong.’’ ‘‘ You were 
right.’’ ‘I beg pardon.’’ ‘Can you forgive?’ 
Your confession has secured your release, and I 
freely forgive. What a relief! what joy breaks 
in upon the downcast spirit of the wrong-doer ! 
He may now-hold up his head, and with a light 
heart pursue his avocation. 

Let us make it easy for children and youth to 


" see and acknowledge their faults without dis- 
grace, and they will be less inclined to commit 
and hide their crimes. And you, reader, may 
realize the same relief, and the same blessings, 
by confessing all your sins to the great judge— 
“Our Fatuer ux Heaven,’’ who will forgive. 








_ 


s 
A Nature is full of justice, atid in due time it 


shall be made manifest. 








“THE UNION FOREVER.” 


Wuew an American, traveling in foreign seas 
or in foreign lands, beholds the flag of his coun- 
try, it sends a thrill of joy through his soul ; and 
though all elee seems strange, this gives him as- 
surance, for it is an emblem of power and pro- 
tection. Should insult be offered to an American 
citizen, quick redress would be demanded and 
obtained. Why is it that this flag has such po- 
tency? Simply because the country whose emblem 
it is has earned for itself the fear and the respect 
of other nations. It is “ backed up” by a nation 
of more than 30,000,000 of brave and resolute 
people.. Talk of friendship between a monarchy 
and a republic if you like; but we can tell you 
from our own observation and knowledge that it 
is only a delusion. There is no such friendship. 
Nations are competitors, rivals, and governed by 
self-interest. What interest have we in the per- 
petuation of monarchies and aristocracies? Have 
we not a better system? And what.interest can 
monarchies have in our rapid growth, wonderful 
strides, and tremendous power? United as we 
were, and as we must be again, we can dictate 
terms to the world, furnish homes and asylums for 
the down-trodden but willing workers of Europe, 
and defend ourselves against the combined forces 
of any two kingdoms. But they desire us to “go 
to pieces,” be broken up, divided, reduced, weak- 
ened, and made to play second fiddle to Euro- 
pean nabobs. Here is the truth, copied from a 
a leading English paper : 

“Nothing could be more undesirable than to 
have the old United States re-established in all 
their former power, and with all their ambitious 
and aggressive doctrines of conquest and domin- 
ion. The division of the States has freed the 
world from a source of terror, and it would be 
the height of madness in any English government 
to encourage the Federals in their crasade of ex- 
termination against the South, which, if success- 
ful, might once more render North America the 
strongest, as it would be the most bitter, enemy 
of England. [Why? Because of your “ neu- 
tral” pirates, your blockade runners, and your 
“moral support” of rebellion in a nation at 
peace with you.] On the other hand, by in- 
terfering for the Confederaets, we should most 
probably insure a war with the Northern States, 
and should, instead of a Yankee supremacy, 
be encouraging and helping to bring about 
the total ascendancy of the cotton-growers and 
slave-holders, who, it is well known, bear England 
no good-will, and would just as eagerly endeavor 
to ruin her power and commerce as their more 
plain-speaking opponents in the North. [“ Right- 
eous judgment,” to jadge others by yourself. It 
is not that England loves the North less, or the 
South more ; but the simple question is, how can 
she best turn their ruin to her own account.] The 
true policy of England is, to allow North 
America to be divided into two or more States, 
whose interests shall he at variance with one an- 
other, and the safest and surest way to bring this 
about is by preserving a strict neutrality, and 
allowing North and South to do exactly as they 
please.’ 

A “strict neutrality!” what ridiculous stuff! 
“ At variance with one another.” In other words, 
let us, “neutral Englishmen,” encourage the 
strife, so that they may destroy each other, when 
we—neutral Englishmen—men—may step in and 
place a royal baby—of whom we have so many— 


‘to rule over the disunited Northand South. This 


is the policy. What say our natives to this? What 





say expatriated Germans, Englishmen, Scotchmen 
and Irishmen? What sayall? Shall such a state 
of things ever be? Let those in favor of an aristo- 
cratic monarchy show their hands. Republicans, 
Democrats, Americans, speak. Will you yield to 
selfish tyrants? Or will you defend your rights, 
your homes, and your flag? Then say to these 
“ neutrals,” “hands off!” “advance at your per- 
il!” No more i.terference. No more pirates. 
No more meddlin, We will be both free and 
united. 
ee ee ee 


Tae PHReNoLocicaL JournaL For SoLprers.— 
Every post brings us orders, from loving friends, 
to send copies of the JournaL to our soldiers 
in field and in hospital. Some thousands have 
been sent, yet there are tens of thousands not 
yet supplied. One way to “do good” would be 
for each subscriber, after reading the Journat, to 
forward it toa friend in the army. Still another 
way would be to “take up a collection” in the 
stores and shops, or contributions from $5 to $50, 
and have the JournaL sent to as many soldiers, if 
not during the war, say for three or six months. 
Who will set the example on aliberalscale? The 
Jou+nats will be supplied in all such cases by 
the Editor, at cost for paper and printing. 


More Conrrisutions.—Captain Tomas Kine, 
who, when a boy, nearly twenty years ago, was a 
clerk, in our phrenological establishment, be- 
came enamored of the sea, and a sailor he must 
be. He first tried his hand at piloting great ships 
into New York harbor, but this was too limited a 
field for his ambitious aspirations, and he must 


needs try the great deep on a more extended 
scale. He shipped to California, became master 
of a vessel, and sailed thence to the East Indies 
and China, and was captain of the first American 
merchant ship that ever entered a Japanese port. 
Since then he has sailed in every sea and traded 
in almost every port. He now returns to America 
with well filled coffers, having acquired a compe- 
tency, bringing to us ethnological specimens of 
buman crania and photographs with which to en- 
rich our crowded museum. We tender our warm- 
est acknowledgments to our old employee and co- 
adjutor for the China, Japan, and Siam heads and 
views which he so kindly presents to us. We in- 
tend to exhibit some of these curiosities to the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Pareno.ocists at Work.— Now that the heated 
term is over, and the long, bright, cool evenings are 
with us, we may have lectures, classes, debates, 
concerts, and addresses in the public halls without 
suffering from heat and badair. We hear of seve- 
ral new lecturers about to enter the field to teach 
the people important truths on scientific subjects 
—Phrenology among the rest. Clergymen find it 
not incompatible with other duties to speak to 
the world’s people, even on secular subjects, on 
week-day evenings. And they can find no more 
popular topics on which to speak than Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Ethnology,etc. The prejudic- 
ed will oppose, the well-informed will approve. 
For ourselves, we expect to be fully occupied in 
and near New York during the winter, but may 
visit a few towns within easy railway reach of the 
city. to give occasional lectures. 

When peace shall again be restored to us, and 
when circumstances favor, we intend to re-visit 
the Old World, where we met with so kind a re- 
ception on our first Euro tour. We hope to 
carry out our original » namely, to take 
Pbrenology with us in a tour around the world. 
are for the present, we have enough to do at 

ome. 
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MOCEKING—HABIT. 


A cornresPponpent, N. B. C., asks the following 
question: “Will mocking or mimicking insane 
persons induce insanity in the individual ?” 

Answer. The faculty of imitation is given to 
man fur a good purpose, namely, as an educating 
influence. The little boy watches his father, and 
aims to do like his father. The little girl dresses 
and handles her doll as her mother handles the 
little babe ; and though it would be natural for 


the hoy to do like the father, or the girl to do © 


like the mother, they learn in a tenth part of the 
time by observation and imitation that would be 
required to find it out themselves by the ripening 
of their own judgment. But we imitate the bad 
as well as the good. Children have the right toa 
good example, and adults are doing a great 
wrong to children by setting an unworthy exam- 
ple. “Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” If a man imitates awkwardness, he is lia- 
ble to have that awkwardness fixed upon himself. 
Some persons imitate bad pronunciation for fun, 
and the bad becomes so fixed, that sometimes they 
will fall into the habit of using bad pronuncia. 
tion or bad grammar where they ought and 
strongly desire to speak correctly. So of pro- 
fanity. Persons sometimes imitate the lame or 
those who stammer or squint until they become, 
if not lame absolutely, yet disposed to limp and 
squint and stammer. 

We have sometimes thought that actors of a pe- 
culiar temperament become almost insane, that is, 
beside themselves, by imitating with such intense 
earnestness as they do, for a long series of years, 
various characters; for instance, Shylock, the 
miser, or Iago, the treacherous hypocrite, or King 
Lear, the insane old man. If their conduct and 
conversation be closely watched, it will be found 
that various and contradictory traits of character 
will seem to be interwoven with their daily life. 
They will fly off in a passion or a rhapsody, and 
we see no reason why the mind should not grad- 
ually become warped, unsound, and insane by 
assuming the manners and acting out the mani- 
festations of those who are really insane. 

If we can, by habitual conformity to the good 
or the bad, become good or bad, rough or pol- 
ished, graceful or rude, why not become insane 
from a similar cause? 

We think insanity is the very last thing a per- 
son should attempt to imitate, and drunkenness 
and its consequent rudeness and silliness is the 
next most reprehensible thing to imitate. Habit 
is almost the master of mankind. Let our habits 
be formed on a correct basis, and then we shall 
be led to honor and respectability and propriety 
by the examples we imitate. 


<a 
ACCIDENTS—HEEDLESSNESS. 


A Few Facrs.—When subpenaed to visit the 
New York Hospital, a few years ago, to take the 
testimony of a dying man who had been stabbed, 
we were permitted to pass through the wards of the 
hospital aurong the patients, and requested to 
make such phrenological observations as the nu- 
merous cases then under treatment would permit. 
The first one we met had broken his arm by 
falliog from a ladder. His Cautiousness was small. 








The second had been knocked down by a cart, 
and his foot ran over by the wheel. His Cautious- 
ness was also small. 

The third had two of his ribs broken, by being 
crushed between tworailway cars. His Cautious- 
ness was small. 

Another had lost a hand in a saw-mill. Anoth- 
er had his skull fractured by a brick falling on 
his head from a new building. Another had 
fallen down a hatch, when the trap-door was open. 
Two or three had each lost an eye, an arm, aleg ; 
and some had been shot, others stabbed, and others 
clubbed. But far the greater number among the 
three hundred more or less, had met with all the 
more common accidents incident to working 
among machinery. 

But the point of interest is this—namely, that 
among some three hundred persons, made up of 
men and boys, there were not a dozen who had a 
respectable development of the organ of Cautious- 
ness! and this led us to the conclusion, that nine 
tenths of all the accidents which happen, by which 
life and limb are imperiled or Jost, result from 
sheer carelessness. Does a man fall from a lad- 
der? Why did he not make his hold secure? 
Does the boiler explode, and blow up the build- 
ing, killing a hundred operatives? Somebody’s 
to blame—was it the engineer or the fireman? 
Some one was wanting in Cautiousness ; so of the 
fires—nearly all occur from carelessness, defec- 
tive stove-pipes, chimneys, etc. Are ships lost at 
sea? where were captain and pilot? were they 
in the cabin drinking whisky toddy and toast- 
ing “sweethearts and wives” when the ship ran 
on the rocks or collided ? o 

Reader, go back a few years in memory, and 
recall the numerous railway “smash-ups ;” the 
tumble-down buildings; the boiler explosions ; 
the run-away horses ; the swept-away bridges ; 
and the cuts, bruises, breaks, lames, losses, and 
so forth, which have occurred, and then say 
whether they were chargeable to Providence or 
to the want of proper cautiousness in man. 

And this is the lesson: Let employers, espe- 
cially on railways, steamboats, etc., see to it that 
their employees are not wanting in common sense, 
integrity, or “ Cautiousness.”” Let them apply 
PuRENOLOGY, and thereby select the “ Ricut Man 
FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 


— ————» 0am ¢ 


Ose Ipza.—There is an impression on the part 
of those who do not read, that our Journat is de- 
voted to the advocacy of “one idea,” namely, 
PurexoLtocy. We grant that its name implies 
this, but a glance at its prospectus would give a 
more correct impression in regard to its scope and 
objects. If it be supposed that the “ one idea” is 
narrow or limited, we may assert that it is no less 
than that of man in all his relations of life. This 
embraces education, literature, science, art, com- 
merce, and all the agencies of human development. 
We aim at nothing less than to “lead the lead- 
ers’ in the education of the ignorant, the treat- 
ment of the insane and the criminal, the awaken- 
ing of the dormant faculties, and to teach every 
reader how to regulate and to make the most of 
all his powers of body and mind. If this be but 
one idea,” we accept the criticism. 








POREIGN EMIGRATION. 


Never before in the history of our nation has. 
there existed so unprecedented a demand for la- 
bor as at the present time. 

The supply, however, seems fully equal to the 
d d. The ber of those who are fleeing 
from the hardships, exactions, and want of the 
Old World to the promised plenty and equal rights 
of the New, far exceed those of any former period 
in our history. Indeed, the feature presented in 
the ports of Europe to-day is an anomaly in the 
history of immigration. Never was such a stam- 
pede known to this or any other country under 
thesun. The carrying capacity of the several pas- 
senger vessels and packet lines is entirely inade- 
quate to the pressure for transport. The board 
ing and lodging houses of Liverpool and Bremen, 
and otber European ports, are filled to overflow- 
ing with those seeking passage to this country. 

With the increased inducements offered by the 
speedy termination of the war ; the opening up of 
the new and fertile tracts of country in the Far- 
West ; the development of its rich and seemingly 
inexhaustible treasures of gold and silver; the 
reclamation of one third of our entire populated 
country from the curse of slavery, and its conse- 
quent preparation for the introduction of free la- 
bor ; under the pressure of want and distress 
abroad, and a growing firmness of belief in the 
manifest destiny of America and the American 
people—under such influences as these the wave 
of European population must, and will, set into 
this country more strongly than ever before. 

Attracted by the high wages and cheap acres 
consequent upon the speedy termination of the 
rebellion, these hosts, armed with the implements 
of a new creation, will fillevery emigrant ship and 
throng every sea-board wharf. Their tramp will 
resound across the continent with more than the 
power of the mightiest armies. They will swarm 
the banks of the Mississippi, and line the shores 
of our mighty inland seas. They will roll onward 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, with the wil- 
derness-redeeming, wealth-creating germs of a 
countless population. Nolonger turned aside by 
the dark curse of slavery, they will press eagerly 


southward to the rice fields of Carolina, the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana, and the everglades of 
Florida, and fanned by the balmy breezes of the 
Gulf will forget that they were ever inhabitants 
of a colder clime. No man gifted with less than 
supernatural vision can foresee or sufficiently es- 
timate the extent of this foreign invasion. The 
total number of foreign immigrants arrived in the 
United States during the past year amounted to 
196,540. If in the midst of a gigantic contest, 
with the terrors of conscription paraded before 
their eyes by their own governments and jour- 
nals, the young men of Europe are attracted in 
such numbers, what may we not expect when the 
war is brought to a close and the South thrown 
open to immigration. 





—————s-ao oe 


Tue Stroncest Man In THE Wortp.—Dr. Wind- 
ship, of Boston, can now lift a weight of 2,600 
pounds, thus exhibiting a lifting power one third 
greater than that of any other person on record. 
He has never met with a serious accident in the 
whole course of his training; and he continues 
in perfect health and at the highest degree éf 
strength. 
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H. B. ALLIS. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tats likeness represents a gentleman who is a 
fair specimen of the active, dashing, self-relying, 
go-ahead American. 

The head is in fair proportion to the body, 
which is long and high rather than broad and 
heavy, and the expression indicates coolness, self- 
control, resolution, and executiveness. The head is 
full at the base, large in the perceptive faculties, 
and high in the crown. The physiognomy seems 
to say, “I can and I will,” and Cautiousness is 
not so large as to be in the way. He is prompt 
and off-hand rather than procrastinating and 
hesitating ; quick to decide, and as quick to put 
his decision into execution. Such an organiza- 
tion is adapted to emergencies, and had he been 
trained to military life, he would have been well 
adapted to take the lead therein. The intellec- 
tual faculties, as a class, are full, but Individual- 
ity, Locality, Size, Weight, Form, and Compari- 
son predominate. If a mechanic, he could work 
by the eye almost as well as by rule. Order is 
also large, and so is Calculation, which would 
make him systematic and methodical, as well as 
quick and capable in figures. He would excel as 
an engineer, a navigator, surveyor, or explorer. 
He would also succeed in the railway or telegraph 
interest, where something of the pioneer is re- 
quired. Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Approba- 
tiveness are large, which give him stability, de- 
cision, dignity, and ambition. Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Veneration, and Benevolence are full. 
Marvelousness, or Spirituality, and Imitation are 
not so large. Constructiveness, Ideality, and 
Sablimity are well developed, while Mirthfulness, 
Causality, and Language are also fully developed. 





The social group of organs, as a class, is from 
full to large. His love of wife, children, friends, 
home, etc., would form a leading trait in his 
character. Properly educated, with a fair start 
in life, one with such an organization would be 
sure to succeed and rise in the world. Dissipa- 
tion and wicked perversion alone would bring 
him down and hold him there. 

The moral sentiments, together with the gene- 
ral upward tendency of his mind, his clear, quick 
intellect, his strong propelling powers, would 
tend to make him a leader among men rather 
than a follower or a mere imitator. 

The artist fails to do the original justice in the 
drawing of the mouth, which is not, naturally, so 
downwardly inclined at the outer corners; but, 
on the contrary, he has a much more cheerful ex- 
pression. The eye is dark, clear, and very expres- 
sive, the skin florid and fine, the hair thin and 
silky, the whole indicating excellent quality 
throughout. The following sketch will reveal to 
the reader something more of the character and 
doings of this energetic, persevering, wide-awake, 
self-relying man. 

We should add, however, that the indications 
favor the inference, that he has lived a temperate 
and consistent life, by means of which the tone 
and quality of the whole organization have been 
preserved in an excellent condition, and, with 
careful usage, he may continue in health and 
reach very old age. But he must not stimulate, 
overwork, or trifle with the laws of life and 
health. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Horace B. Attis was born in Prattsburgh, 
Steuben County, N. Y., in October, 1813. His 
father, Josiah Allis, was a native of Massachu- 
setts, but moved to Steuben County at an early 
day, where he married Mary W., a daughter of 





Major Asher Bull, who emigrated from Connecti- 
cut. The ancestors of H. B. Allis on both sides 
are traced back to the landing of the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers of America.”’ 

In his youth Mr. Allis was noted for energy, 
perseverance, and determination. Educated main- 
ly at the common schools, a slight finishing touch 
at that time-honored institution, ‘ Franklin 
Acc demy,’’ completed his literary culture, so far 
as it was obtained by the aid of schools and 
teac’ ers. 

In October, 1837, he emigrated West, without 
any fixed point of destination, and by assiduous 
traveling for two months he reached Little Rock, 
Arkansas, where he located himself, and by the 
aid of friends, quickly found among those that 
had settled there, he obtained contracts for sur- 
veying under the surveyor-general of public 
lands, which he followed almost exclusively for 
five years. 

In 1839, he was married to Martha C. Atkins, 
of Jefferson County, Ark., whose parents emi- 
grated at an early day from North Carolina to 
Middie Tennessee, and in 1835 to Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Arkansas, where they continued to reside 
until his death in 1860 ; when within six months 
her father, George W., and her mother, Martha 
8. Atkins, were numbered with the venerable 
dead. 

An active business man from early manhood, 
nothing worthy of especial notice occurred in Mr. 
Allis’ history except what falls to the lot of near- 
ly all business men, the ups and downs and the 
vicissitudes of trade, until 1851, when by his 
known character for energy he obtained a con- 
tract to re-build the Penitentiary at $58,000. and 
the use of all convicts. But unfortunately for 
him he was a Whig, and Democracy ruled in all 
that land. Itsoon became manifest to his friends, 
that, for political party purposes, every obstacle 
to success would be thrown in his way, and that 
it would require all the engineering that could 
be used to secure against loss those who had sign- 
ed his bond for the faithful performance of the 
work. After a struggle of nearly a year he suc- 
ceeded in placing the authorities of the State in 
such a position as to release his bondmen ; <nd 
he immediately turned over to the authorities the 
whole contract and brought suit against the State, 
which resulted in the loss to him of $25,000 to 
$35,000, the accumulations of his past life in 
Arkansas ; for upon landing at Little Rock his 
purse contained the exact sum of $3. 

In 1857 he moved to Jefferson County, where 
success attended his efforts, and in 1860, with his 
family comfortably situated, he was solicited by 
many friends to become a candidate for the Leg- 
islature, and in June of that year made his first 
public speech. He made an earnest and honest 
canvass with credit to himself and friends, but 
was defeated. After the election in August he 
was often called upon to speak for Bell and Ever- 
ett, in the presidential canvass. Mr. Lincoln was 
elected. The oft-repeated threat of South Caro- 
lina to “secede’’ in that event was carried into 
effect. The Legislature of Arkansas had passed a 
call for a convention to meet in March, the elec- 
tion to come off in July ; the secessionists became 
rampant, and all Union men were threatened and 
every effort was made to keep any Union candi- 
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Our 


L The Study of Man Ethnologi- 
cally, Physiologically, Phrenologically, Physi- 
ognomically and Psychologically, or the Grand 
Bcience of Anthropology in its fullest extent. 

ia IL The Improvement of Man 
. Physically, Intellectually, Morally and So- 
\' r through the use of the means indi- 

: ed by Science and Revelation. 
J Ill The Universal Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge in relation 
nin all the affairs of this life, 
and all the grounds of Hope and Faith 

in a life to come. 


For the promotion of the ends herein speci- 
fied we propose to examine, discuss and eluci- 


date in a practical and popular manner the 
ollowing geueral and special subjects— 


1. The Natural History of Man, 


including descriptions (with portraits) of the 
different families, races, tribes and nations, and 


eir manners, customs, religions, and modes of 
, according to the latest discoveries in Ern- 
LOGY. 


Physiology, embracing the vital func- 
ns of Heart, Lungs, Stomach, and the Uses 
the Bones. Muscles, etc.; with Suggestions 

Dietetics Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily 
owth, the Laws of Life, and the promo- 
bn of Healtn, on strictly Hygienic principles. 


8. Phrenology, including the Brain and 
lervous System, the Temperaments and the 
ws of Mental Development; Under this 
head the aid. of Anatomy will be invoked to 
reveal the wonders hidden within the human 
cranium; the location of the organs will be 
ointed out, their functions described, and the 
ler furnished with the key which will open 

o him the rich treasures of the human mind. 


4 Physiognomy. Being convinced 
hat there is meaning in every feature, every 
ine, every. dimple, we shall point ont and ex- 
} basis of Physiology and Phrenol- 
Ss peng ng Lee 
ysiognom > 80 aA is possi e a 
maki Seery thing so plain, and 80 

that who runs sy read.” 


System ; 


Platform. 


5. The Human Soul. Its Natare, Offee, 
and Condition in Lifeand in Death ; Man’s Bpirit 
ual State, in the Here and in the Hereafter; 
Man's relations to this Life, and to the Life to 
Come; Seers, Prophets, Interpreters; The con; 
ditions for mental illumination and inspira- 
tion, The supernatural and the immortal. 


6 Biography. In cunnection 
with Portraits, and practical delinca- 
tions of Character, we shall continue 
to give condensed and interesting 
biographical sketches of our most 
distinguished men. These are drawn 
from all classes—the high and the low. rich and 
poor, virtuous and vicious; we deeming it our 
duty to represent human life in all its phases. 


T. Love, Courtship and Marriage. 
These form a part of the life of every well or- 
ganized human being. The elements of love 
are inborn. The object of Courtship is to be- 
come acquainted, and one of the objects of mar- 
riage is to perpetuate the Race. Right relations 
in Wedlock bring the highest earthly happiness. 
All young pp require instruction and direc- 
tion in the selection of suitable life-com- 
panions. Phrenology throws a flood of light on 
the subject, and we shall a! discuss it, in the 
department of “Our Soctat Revarions.” 


8 ** Best Thoughts,’® Under the 
title of “ Commugucations,” we shall give the 
“ best thoughts of tbe best writers,” American 
and a on topics of general interest, 
which will give variety to the whole. We be- 
lieve in the “agitation of thought,” and are 
always glad to listen to the best speakers, read 
the best writers, and study the best thinkers. 
Travellers will make this their vehicle for de- 
scriptions of objects of interest everywhere, 


9. The Choice of Pursuits, “What 
to Do,” or How to select the Pursuit for which 
& person is best adapted on Phrenological prin- 
ciples, will be clearly explained; and Poetry; 
General Literature; the ed essions o 
Law, Medicine and Divinity; Invention; Me- 
chanics; Agriculture; Manufacturing; Com- 
meres; Mining—in short all the interests of 
civilized human society will receive attention, 


.10, Miscellaneous, Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatories, etc. 
with Modes of Worship, Education, Training 
~ eager Page command our — « 

‘ew Books candidly noticed, interesti 
extracts given, and questions of general interest 





answered, in each number of Tus Purewo.oge- 
10aL, JouRNAL for year 1865. 
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with Notes and I|lustrations by Louls Cornaro,.. . .50c. 


Tue Scrence or Human Lire 
By Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait and Bi- 
ographical Sketch of the Author $3 50 

Tra anp Correr; their Physi- 
cal, Intellectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott,.°. .95¢ 


Teern ; their Structure, Dis- 
ease, and Management, with Eogravings, 


VEGETABLE Diet, as sanction- 


, . 

Spreciat List. We Kidy in 
addition to the above, ['rivate Medical Works and 
Treatises on subjects which, although not adapte! to 
general circulation, are invaluable to those who need 
them. This Special List will be sent on pre-paid ap- 
plication. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arms AND ADs FoR Gris AND 
Youre Woman. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver,.......§1 25 


Cuemistry, applied to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture and Commerce. By Liebig,... . 50c. 


Det1a’s Docrors; or, a Glance 
Behind the Scenes. By Miss Hannah Gardner Cremer 
For the Family. Muslin,.. ees GS 


Frorr Cutrure ror THE Miz- 
Lton ; or, Hand-Book for the Cultivation and M. 
ment of Fruit Trees. Illustrated with Ninety 
gravings. By Thomas Gregg. * 
HumMAN RIGHTS, AND THEIR 
Political Guaranties. By Judge Haurlbut,.. 
Hints towarp Rerorms, in 
Lectures, Addresses, and other W. 
ley. Second edition, with Crystal 
the Gravel 


EL ST etter | 


Hopes AND HELPs FOR THE 
Youxe ov Boru Sexes. By Rev. G.S,Weaver. An 
excellent work. Muslin, $1 50) 


How To get A Patent, with 
Valuable Instructions to Inventors,. 


of his 
eee ene 


Imwortatiry TrroumPHANt.—| 
Fhe Eatamee of o God, with the Betdenes, By Rev. 


eee 


Movement-Corr. Em bracin 
the = te ogy - of this System of 

By G. H. Taylor, aD $i 1 

1 Pavenes. J Prrrection ; or, the 


Phi of Human Beauty; sho how Ac- 
uire and Bodil Symmetry, th and Vigor; 

Long Life; Avoid the Infirmities and De. 
formitics of Age. ' An excellent work, $1 15 


Savine anp Wastine ; or, Do- 
mestic Economy Illustrated. By Solon Robinson, $1 50 
‘Tue Rieut Worp in Tue Rigar 


Prace; A Pocket Dictionary of oe Teckaical 
Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign Phrases, ete. 


Ways or Lire : the Ri ight) Me 
fel works 


‘| WEAVER’s Works FOR THE 


Youve. Com and Helps,”’ “Aims aad 
Aids,” and “ Vays of ‘us = $3 08 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
How to Wrrre; A Pocket 


Manoal ss Composition and Letter-Writing. Invala- 
able to i. 
How to Tax; K 5 A Pocket 
Manual of Con of Bat, with more on 
‘stakes in Speaking Cor. 


Five Hundred Common M 
rected, Paper, 


How To Benave; A Pocket 
Peasceat Thabite wth | reese SS | 
Dutiderative Assemblies,.. 50c. 

Same, usli: 


How To po Business ; A Pock- 
mal of Practical Affairs, and © Guide to Success 
in Life, aah a Collection of Legal an 
Forms. Svwitable for all 
The Same, in muslin 


‘\Hanp-Booxs ror Home Im- 


eae Rey eg ; comprising, “How to 
Writs.” “ ‘o Talk,” “ How to Bebate,” and 
« chee to De ‘Duslonn,”” ka One large volume. ...§2 2% 


RURAL HAND-BOOKS. 


Domestic Anrmmats: A Man- 


-_ of Cattle, ows and Horse Husbandry; or, How 
Breed, Rear, and Manage the Tenants of the Bara- 


yond. 


Tae Farm: A Manual of 
Practical Agriculture; or, _* to Cultivate all the 
Field Crops, with a most v 
ey Paper 

m 


Tue Garpen; A Manual of 
Horticulture ; or, How © Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. Paper. . — 


Tue Sie: A Manual ot 
Rural Pap ex cal or, How to Bulld Dwell: 
Out-Houses generally te 
"hits Sessa, ia mee 
Rourau Manvats; 3 comprising 
— House,” Yh pny) ee ew > ps ee Do- 
Animals.” one large vol: $2 % 


MESMERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 


"| ELECTRICAL Psycnotoey, Phi- 
losephy of, in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. Dode...¢1 50 


Fascination ; or, the Philoso- 


Macrocosm ; or, the Universe 
Without. By Fishbough. Scientific Work. ....91 50 
Puttosopuy or MresMERISM AND 
Crarevorance. Six Lectures with instructions... . 6c. 
Psycno.oey ; or, the Science 
of the Soul. Bw Haddock. Illustrated...........000. 


Agents, Booksellers and others, would do 
well to engage in the sale of these Works, in 
every State, County, Town, and Village 
|throughout the country. They are not kept 
by Booksellers generally, The market is not 
supplied, and thousand might be sold where 
they have never yet been introduced. For 


60| Wholesale Terms, and “ Special Lists, please 


address FOWLER AND WELLS, 








Lew oF ANDMAL FRRTILITY.*¢\399 Baoanwar, Naw Youx, U. & A. 
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1864.] 
date from taking the field in the ‘‘ Banner Coun- 
ty,”” as it was called. Mr. Allis was solicited by 
his friends to run, although fears were entertain- 
ed for his safety, when the convention met and 
nominated candidates for secession, and heavy 
threats were made. Mr. Allis, in connection with 
his friend A. A. C. Rogers, announced that they 
would make that race. Immediate arrangements 
were made with the nominees to canvass the 
county by public speeches each day ; a short and 
spirited canvass ensued, when they were defeat- 
ed, and by a solemn vote the county recorded 
herself in favor of dissolving the Union, and bit- 
terly have they regretted that step when too late. 
The convention met, and failing to pass an ordi- 
nance of secession, adjourned to meet again after 
the August elections, when the whole question 
was again to be submitted to the people. Jeff. 
Davis issued his fiat, like ‘‘ Jonah to the Nine- 
vites,"” ‘‘ but forty days,’’ and all Union men 
and adherents to the United States must leave 
the ‘*C. 8. A.”’ 

Colonel Allis with many of his friends were 
like the children of Israel, when Moses appeared 
to them, as they strove and they asked, ‘‘ Who 
made thee a ruler and judge over us?’’ They who 
could not see the hand of God in the order, or 
the authority he had for so doing, remained in 
the land and determined to be quiet, peaceful, 
and law-abiding. Suspicions soon began to be 
excited, and vigilance committees to examine 
the conduct of all men, and especially those who 
were Union men. All passed well for a time, but 
suspicions were rife that Allis, Rogers, and others 
were opposed to the candidate for senator to the 
C. 8. A. Rogers was the first victim arrested. 
He was tried, and released after paying pretty 
heavy expenses. Soon Mr. Allis was arrested, plac- 
ed under a close guard, but after the usual military 
red tape had been untied, he was released. Careful 
to exasperate as little as possible, he lived in dread 
until September, 1863, when the Federal advance 
placed him within reach of their lines. He mov- 
ed within the lines. He had been there but a 
short time when an effort was made to capture 
the garrison ; his aid to the Unionists on that day 
was known, and on the third night thereafter 
his house, furniture, and provisions were fired 
and burned to ashes, by men who had often shared 
his hospitality (for he never was known to charge 
a soldier anything, whether Union or rebel), thus 
returning his kindness to them by fire. 

When the attempt was made to re-organize a 
State government, a mass meeting was called to 
frame a constitution for the now to be “ free 
State.” He was ynanimously chosen delegate, 
attended the convention, and voted for and sign- 
ed the new constitution, notwithstanding some 
features which he opposed. The convention made 
provision for an early reference of their acts to 
the people, and for an election of officers and rep- 
resentatives to the Legislature and a meeting 
thereof. Mr. Allis was elected without opposi- 
tion. Upon the assembling of the Legislature 
he was elected speaker by thirty-four votes to six- 
teen against ; a resolution was immediately intro- 
duced declaring his election unanimous, and car- 
ried unanimously. Unfortunately for the loyalty 
of the new State, a wire-working politician, W. 
M. Fishback, became a candidate for United States 
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senator before the Legislature, but was defeated 
by Baxter. The 6th of May, the anniversary of 
secession, was, on motion of Mr. Allis, a day set 
apart to hold a mass convention to send delegates 
to Baltimore to re-nominate Mr. Lincoln for 
President The State is divided into nine judi- 
cial districts ; a delegate was chosen. for each, and 
one for the State at large, making ten delegates. 
Mr. Allis was chosen delegate for the State at 
large. The election for the second senator pro- 
gressed for several days with no approach to an 
election, when Mr. Fishback again appeared on 
the stage, having marshaled his host and receiv- 
ed a majority of the votes cast. It was soon 
rumored that the speaker of the house would not 
sign his certificate of election, on the ground of 
ineligibility, as the said Fishback had voted for 
and signed the ordinance of secession. A reso- 
lution of intimidation was drawn up and finally 
modified so as to make it an urgent request, yea, 
a necessity, that it should be done, that Mr. Fish- 
back might go and take his seat. The speaker 
decided it out of order, and no action was taken, 
and it was lost. The certificate was sent to him, 
he refused to sign it, and gave as a reason that 
Fishback had voluntarily aided the rebellion and 
could not take the test-oath required of senators 
truthfully, and tendered his resignation as speak- 


er. The house refused to receive it, and attempted . 


to expel him and failed, and of course he is still 
speaker. He attended the Baltimore convention, 
assisting in the nomination of Mr. Lincoln. Went 
to Washington city and presented Mr. Fishback's 
record, which resulted in the refusal by Congress 
to admit any of the re-organized States. After 
the Baltimore convention, he went to Steuben 
County, where he was called upon to speak, which 
he did, and has been more or less engaged in the 
cause of his country since that time to the pres- 
ent, earnestly advocating the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, the prosecution of the war, with the 
hope that when the rebellion is crushed that no 
inducement may remain to have these scenes re- 
enacted. 








Witerarp Hotices. 





[4Z works noticed in Tue Pureno.ocicat JourNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


Tue American Conriict. A History of the Great 
Rebellion in the United States of America. 1860-64, etc. 
By Horace Greeley. Hartford: 0. D. Case &Co. 1864. 
Mrs. Laura Elmore, Canvassing Agent. $4 50 per vol. 


The first volume of this great work, bringing the history 
down to the close of 1861, is now before us. It is toa large 
extent devoted to a discussion of the causes of the war, in- 
eluding “the drift and progress of American opinion 
respecting human slavery” from 1776 to the present time. 
Nothing that can properly claim to be in any strict sense a 
history of the rebellion can at present be written. Mr. 
Greeley realizes this, and has wisely abstained from 
attempting the task, but he has aimed so to arrange the 
material facts and so to embody the more essential docu- 
ments, or paits of documents, illustrating these facts, that 
the reader may learn not enly what were the leading inci- 
dents of our civil war, but what were its causes and con- 
sequences. The object thus set before himself he has 
accomplished in a way that does credit to his literary abil- 
ity, his industry, and his energy, and as satisfactorily 


as any one with his decided opinions and strong partisan 
feeli can be expected to do it. It may be read with 
profit by all, whether agreeing in opin’ the author 
or not. We are informed that the su ption list al- 
ready numbers about 50,000, while but a small portion of 
the States has yet been canvassed. 
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Curistopuer Norra : A Memoir of John Wilson, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. By bis danghter. Mrs. Gordon. With an 
Introduction by R. Shelwn Mackenzie, D.C.L. New 
York: W. J. Middleton. 1864. Price $2 50. 


This is a capital biography of the learned, accomplished, 
large-hearted, and genial “ Kit North,” the greatest mag- 
azinist of his time, and a man of unquestionable genius. 
The work is full of interest from beginning to end, not the 
least interesting portions being Professor Wilson’s letters, 
many of which are inserted, and the glimpses afforded of 
his domestic life, and his relations with his family and 
his literary and other friends. 


Dramatis Person. By Robert Browning. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 50. 

Robert Browning can hardly be ca‘led a popular poet in 
any sense, but he i« very much admired by the circle of 
his appreciative readers, which in this country is not 
small, and all such will hail this new volume with delight. 
It is made up mainly of short poems, but contains some of 
the best things he has ever written. 


Broxsn Licats: An Inquiry into the Present 
Condi:ien and Future Prospects of Religious Faith. By 
Frances Power Cobb. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1864. 
Price $1 50. 


This work is in the nature of a review of the whole late 
religious movement, of which the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
Bishop Colenso’s book, and Theodore Parker’s writ- 
ings, and Renan’s Life of Jesus are portions. The author 
was a personal friend of Theodore Parker, and the writer 
of an introduction to his works published in England ; and 
though she does not distinctly state her own position, the 
drift of her remarks is toward similar conclusions to 
those arrived at by him. 


Porms or THE War. By George H. Boker. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 50. 


Here are some of the most soul-stirring poems that the 
war for the Union has called forth. We hear the ring of 
steel, the tramp of horsemen, the clash of battle in them. 
We need such songs to rouse and inspire us to do and 
dare for our native land. 


Dr. Hatt’s Works. 1. Consumption. 2. Health 
and Disease. 8. Sleep. 4. Bronchitis and Kindred 
Di-eases. By Dr. W. W. Hall. New York. Published 
by the author. $1 50 each. Fowler & Weils, N. Y. 


Dr. Hall is the editor of that well-known publication, 
Hails Journal of Health, and a physician in extensive 
practice in this city. He is a reformer in medicine, and 
his works abound in practical common sense and sound 
advice. We can not indorse ail his views, but we can 
recommend his )ooks as containing a great deal of valua- 
ble information io regard to the -auses of disease and the 
means of preserving and restoring health. “ Health and 
Disease” and “Sleep” are worthy of particular mention 
as most useful popular works. 


Bos- 


Appieton’s Matuematicat Serres. 1, A Prim 
Arithmetic. 2% An Elementary Arithmetic. By G. P. 
Quackenbos. A.M. New York: D. Appleton &Co. 1864. 
Price of the first, 50 cents; of the second, $1. 


These are admirable contributions to the literature of 
education. They begin with the simplest elements, and 
proceed, step by step, to the more complex, making each 
step and the reason for it understood. We have seen no 
school-boeks in a long time that have so completely real- 
ized our idea of what a school-book should be as these. 
The primary work is made attractive by handsome picto- 
rial illustrations. Quackenbos’ “ First Book in Gram- 
mar” is got up in similar style as the “ Primary Arith- 
metic,” and has equal if not superior merits. 

Tae Curr Cumeers; on THE Lone Home IN THE 
Hmatars. By Captain Mayne Reid. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 25. 

This new book, by that prince of writers for boys, Mayne 
Reid, will attract special attention from the fact that it 
forms the long-expected sequel to the “ Plant Hunters.” 
It is published uniformly with “ The Desert Home,” “ The 
Forest Exiles,” and the other books by the same author. 

a 0 - 

Lz Bon Ton Journat pe Mones for October has 
its usual number of elegant plates and its full amount of 
attractive reading matter. The ladies declare that it is 
the best journal of fashion in the world, and we shall not 
call their verdiet in question. 
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Our Awnxvat ror 1865.—We have in press, to | 


ifol 


be ready on or before the first of D ber, a b y 
Illustrated Annual, 12mo, 48 pages, with lots of good 
things on Puystocromy, Pargsxotoey, and “signs of 
character.” Price 10 cents per copy, prepaid by post, or to 
ageats and booksellers six dollars a handred, or one dollar 
adozen. This Annual should have a place on the desk 


of every teacher, merchant, and manufacturer. Every 
farmer, je, and busi man should read it. Girls 
and boys would be ivstructed by it. Ask your news- 
man to procure a copy for you. 








Our or Privt.—The present very high price for 
printing paper wi'!l prevent publishers from keeping a 
very large stock of books on hand, aod it will frequeoty 


happen that the best works will be “out of prinw” tora 


time. This bas been the case with our “ Frurrs anp 
Fartvacea Tut Prorsr Foop or Man,” a new edition 
of which is now ready. 

New Mvsic.—O.tver Drtson, Boston, publishes 
“ Liberty’s Call, or Hurrah for Abe and Andy.” Words by 
W. 8. Blanchard; music by L. B. Starkweather. A cam- 
paiga song for the Republicans. 

From Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York, 
we bave the “ On to Richmond Gallop,” by Mrs. Park- 
huret. “ We'll All Go Home Again,” a song and cho- 


rus for the soldiers of the Union Army. “There sre 
Vo-ces—Spirit Vuices 5? words by Mrs. Crosby, music by 
Mrs. Parkhorst. “ They Tell me I'll Forget Thee ;” 
words by Jessie Lee, music by Mrs. Parkhurst. “ Star- 
hight Walz.” “Come Rally, Freemen, Ratly.” “ We'll 
be True to the Suripes and Stars,” a quartetie. 


We are indebted to Mr. S. W. Burnham, of 
New Orleans (formerly of this office), one of the reporters 
of the Louisiana Constitutional Convention, for a copy of 
the “ Debates” of that body, which assembled at Liberty 
Hall, in New Orleans, April 6th, 1-64. It makes a hand- 
som volume of over 600 pages, and 1s a document of 

reat interest—the first official publication of the Free 
tate of Louisiana. The donor will please accept our best 
thanks. 

More Suspensions.—We regret to announce the 
suspension of the weekly American Medical Times. The 
Philadelphia Medical Reporter stopped for a short time, 
but started again with renewed vigor; may it be so with 
the Times. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
now in its Ixxi. volame, says : 


As for ourselves, we would only say, in all modesty and 
thenkfalowss, thet thus far we “ hold our own.” Of course 
we are subjected to simivar trials to those which have em- 
berrussed our cotemporaries, but as yet have been able to 
keep our heads above water, albeit not without some strug- 
gle and getting a litle short ia the wind. As the oldest 
weekly medical journal in the country, we appeal to our 
friends to help us to work through the troubled wa- 
ters which we are arty x pe] at the present. Let us 
have not merely the needful oy support, but those 
professional! contributions which will show that the light 
of pure medical science still burns among us undimmed 
by the heavy clouds of national trial anu adversity. 

The price of this excellent weekly is only $4 a year. 


Both this and the Reporter are edited with ability. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues of the 
press not elsewhere noticed in these pages we may men- 
tion the following, all of which may be ordered through 
us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or interesting: 


Tue Porrrarrt Gatiery or tae Wak, Civil, Military, 
o> , i Biographical Record. By Frank Moore. 
rice 


Evenines wit tas Brstz anp Screnoce. By J. B. 
Sewell. Price $1. 

Poerey or tas Ace or Fasts. By Thomas Bulfinch. 
Price $2. 

OxtnorHony; or the Cultivation of the Voice in Eloca- 
tion. By Wm. Russell, Price $1 25. 


Stonres or tHe Resariiion (Juvenile). 1. The Soldier 
Boy. 2%. The Sailor Boy. %. In School and Out. 4. Rich 
and Humble. 5. Waich and Wait. By Oiiver Optic. 
Price $1 25 each. 


Inco.tpssy Lecenps; or Mirth and Marvels. 
Ingoldseby. Price $4. 
_—) eo 


Messas. Fowiter any Weiis—Gentlemen: Feel- 
ing it my duty, in consequence of “ hard times,” I discon- 
tittued some time siace your excellent Jovrnwat. I can 
not do without it. It is indispensable to those in the 
ranks of the Christian ministry. I desire to commence 
with the September number. Yours always, 

September 19, 1864. Rev. 8. M. 


By Thos. 


| farther. 





[Nov., 





CITREY ONDE Jl eS 
at. fi BFS 
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Questions or ‘‘GeneRat Inrersst’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no spaee to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to reapond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnoucuts” solicited. 





Metancnoty.—B. F. I am a reader of your 
Jovenat. I have read all kinds of books, and seen early 
in life some of life’s miseries. I am yy in debt, 
though I always pay up honestly when due. have com- 
mitted some crimes in early I:fe, but have confessed them, 
and believe I have been forgiven. Am very restless. 
Fee! hard. Make no acquaintances, except for the time. 
Have not learned much, though I[ have a quick compre- 
hension for some things. Can not apply myself to anything 
for anv length of time. Have awkward fingers. Am all 
in a cloud. Sometimes I believe in a Creator. Can get no 
Would like to have faith in Corist, but when I 
go into a charch or hear ple talk of religion, it seems 
to me as if they imagined it all. Do not see much of the 
effects of Christianity. Do not think all its precepts can be 
earried out thus, “ Do unto others,” ete. © not care for 
money or its acquisition. Do not like dry work, such as 
business. Would like to be an artist, actor, poet, or 
painter, but have no talent that way. Am allio a maze. 
Take no interest in politics. Seems to me sometimes as if 
everything were uureal, like a dream. I hke beautiful 
things. Do not smoke or use liquor. 

Our correspondent is not alone in his doubts and fears. 
He needs to improve his state of health, that his mind may 
be more joyoos. He is troubled by the effects of a torpid 
liver, poor digestion, and quent undue excitability 
of the nervous system. We judge his Hopo to be de- 
ficient, his Spirituality relatively weak, with large Consci- 
& and Cauti , and an active imagination 
working in such a way as to exaggerate the nervous 
despondency. We advise him to call on his minister or 
on some other one to whom he may feel free to communi- 
cate, and he will be likely to get some light on spiritual 
topics. 

We advise him, moreover, to be active in his habits, be 
much in the sunshine, sleep nine hours, keep the skin 
clean, eat plain yet nutritious diet, and try to look on the 
bright side of things, and on the good side of everybody, 
and do good to all; at least try to feel afriendly and char- 
itable spirit toward all, and he will be improved in feeling 
a hundred per cent. He is at present in a cold, doubting, 
unbelieving state, which is dragging him down to the 
grave. 

Lovine, But Not Lovep.—Can one love another 
devotedly without being loved in return ? 

Yes. It frequently so happens, even in wedded life, 
that the love—all there is—is on one side. We often meet 
with cases of this sort. So in the family. The mother 
loves her child, but fails to call out a response from the 
child—which, singular and unusual though it be, is never- 
theless true in individual cases. 

It frequently happens that a gentleman may entertain 
the tenderest regard, which ripens into sincere love fora 
lady who is already engaged to another, and who can not 
return his affection. Then there are cases where a lady 
may admire, respect, and even venerate a gentleman whom 
she can not love, There is as much difference between 
admiration and affection as between love and pity. Nor 
is it difficult for a phrenologist to distinguish between 
them. 

Size or Brain, erc.—A.C. R. Ist. Is there any 
rule to demonstrate the weight of the human brain ? 

Ans, Not during life. 

2d. What was the size of the largest brain on record ? 

Ans. Cuvier and Dupuytren had brains as large as any 
on record. That of Cuvier weighed 3 Ibs. 10 oz. 43 
drachms. Webster's bead belonged to the same class, 
and weighed a trifle less. 


8d. What was the circumference of General Jackson's 
head? Of Webster's? 


Ans. Of the circamference of Jackson's head we have no 
record. We think it was 22§ inches. Webster’s head 
measured 24} inches. 





ent 








4th. What is the average measurement of the head from 
peso Gp Beso of Barb Gees? Also from ear to ear, over 

A head measuring 22} inches in circumference shouid 
measure 14 inches from the nose to the base of the cere- 
brum or occipital spine, and about the same from ear to 
ear, over Firmness. 

Dark Cotors, anp Heat, etc.—Ist. Why is 
it, since dark substanees attract or absorb heat more than 
any others, a negro endures more heat than a white man? 

Ans. Negroes are organized to live in a hot climate, are 
adapted to and like the heat, and their color is fitted to ab- 
sorb heat, which is just what they want. God made the 
polar bear white and appointed his dwelling-place in 
arctic coldness, and he likes the climate, and is neither 
adapted by desire nor by color to absorb heat, 


2d. Is there any apparent increase in the size of 
if it is being thoroughly cultivated ? cates 


Ans. A few years of cultare of an organ originally equal 
in size to the rest would be manifested externally. If it 
were originally much smaller than those surrounding 4, 
the increase might be observed, but there would be less 
certainty about it. 

8d. What studies or pursuits are best adapted to the 
man i aa semi-intellectual, reaso. ing, and percep- 

Ans, Natural science develops the perceptive and semi- 
intellectual organs best, while metapbysics and higher 
mathematics call ont the reasoning organs. Business 
having those qualities respectively, develop the different 
classes of organs in a similar way. 


4th. What kind of a development is requisite for a good 
teacher ? 


Ans, A teacher requires an active temperament, large 
perceptive and semi-intellectual organs, with large Lan- 
guage, strong Firmness and Self-Esteem, with courage 
and energy to give dignity and government, and strong 
social organs, to be fond of children and youth. 

Sth. Can you inform me where I can secure a book de- 
signed as an “ aid in versification ?” 

Ans. “ Parker’s Aid to English Composition” contains a 
rhyming dictionary, and would be as good a work as you 
could have. 


Quauiry—Size or Brary.—What is your rule 
of judging of organie quali'y ? 

Ans, The term quality is analogous to that of tempera- 
ment, yet it lies below temperament, and indeed is the 
parent of temperament. We judge quality in man by ap- 
pearances, as men judge of coarseness, fineness, density, 
etc., in respect to timber, cloth, leather, ete. It is difficult 
to write or orally to describe the mode of judging. We 
could show you persons who are high, low, or medium in 
organic quality. 

2d. Does not the size which the head should be marked, 
22-28 inches, etc., depend on the size of the body ? 

Ans, Yes, the relative size of the body should be taken 
into account, 21 in-hes would be large for a child five 
years old, full for a youth of fourteen, and ave fora 
man twenty-one. or a person weighing 150 , 2 
inches is a fall size for the head, inches is large, 
24 inches very large. Fora a weighing 125 Ibs., 22} 
inches would be large, and 23} would be very large. 

8d. What is the corre.t pronunciation of the name 
Voltaire ? 

Ana. Vo'tare, not Voltayer. 

4. Do you exchange bouecd for unbound volumes of the 
JougnaL? 

Ans. Cases, or embossed cloth cuvers, Jettered on the 
back, may be had, prepaid by post, for 50 cents a copy. 
We do not exchange bound for unbound volumes. 


B. T. 8.—We could answer your question if the 
temperaments and organs, properly marked, could be 
furnished us in chart form, but your question is too rem- 
bling, and to us uncertain; besides, such questions had 
better be replied to by mail. In reply to your question es 
to “ What system of training one should adopt to overcome 
the tendency to use vulgar language”— 

Ans. Study to cultivate parity of thought, eat plain food, 
and avoid stimulants, and thus keep the lower feelings 
under control. 

Ruevmatisu.—J.W.M.W. Can joints parti 
a 
be warns or better ? Where can I get a work called tae 


both—would probably reach your case. See Dr. Taylor's 
“Swedish Movement-Cure.” Price $1 75. 
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A Resetxiovus Noss, erc.—A.J.F. 1. Will you 
please inform a reader of your truly valuable paper, 
through its columns, how to correct the upward tendency 
of a rebeltioas nose ? 

2. How can you account on phrenological principles for 
the fact that some — of superior intellectual appear- 


ance, with the foreb: high and full, evince less intellec- 
tual capacity than others of ioferior development of the 
intellectual organs ? 

Ans. 1. Cultivate exccutive, energetic, and manly qual- 
ities of character, and develop and improve yourseif 
generally. This will bring the nose into shape and sub- 
jection. 

2. Size is the measure of power, other things being 
equal; but in the cases referred to, other things are wne- 
qual. The smaller intellectual devel ts which man- 


ifest more intellectual power than the larger, possess a 
higher and finer quality. Some brains and parts of 
brains also are partially dormant from a lack of the proper 
conditions to call them into full activity. 


Tae Lire Line—Setectinc Compantons—Ciarr- 
yorant Paysroi1ans.—ist. Is there avy such thing as the 
life line, or rather, a development or mark on the head by 
which a man’s time of life or length of days may be indi- 
cated. A writer on the temperaments says, that by draw- 
ing a line from a certain point of the occipital bone to the 
external extremity of the eye bone, you can determine 
the I ngevity of a person by noticing the spice ex- 
isting be ween this line and a certain part of the ear, and 
that no disease, whether acute or chronic, proves fatel as 
long as tnere is a respectable endowment in this particu- 
lar. I have always thought that if a man had a good, 
tough constiution, large lungs, good stomach, heart, etc., 
and lived physi logically, that his d»ys would be long in 
this world. and it would make no difference how far it was 
from a certain line to a certain part of the ear, or whether 
the individual had any ear at al). 7ow is that? 

Ans. It is only speculation or theory. 


24. Some writers contend that in selecting companions 
for marriage we ought to choose those whose tempera- 
menis and phrenological devel ble our owu. 
Another writer contends that ii is entirely wrong for both 
of the parties to a marriage to have the same constitutional 
elements, however excellent they may be in the abstract, 
and in fact seems to indicate that nearly all of the troubles 
and any amount of sickness, consumption, scrofula, de- 
formities, and so on, arise from illegal, or, as he terms 
them, incestuous marriages; while Dr. Tra'l, in the En- 
eyclopedia, says thut when both parties are healthfully 
developed in mind and body and live physiologically, he 
sees no particular reason to look for anght save the most 
congenial tempers. When doctors disagree, how is a com- 
mon man like myself to find out what to do? 


Ana. There is no more agreement among professors of 
different medical schools than among the theologians. 
You may as well hear both sides, and judge for yourself. 
We maj state, however, that where there are no excesses 
on either side, parties need not hesitate in making se- 
lections on account of having the “same constitutional 
elements,” etc. 

8d. Can reliance be placed on clairvoyant physicians in 
making a diagnosis of a case acting as such ? 

Ans. No. The clairvoyant physicians are no more re- 
liable than others who are equally educated. 

' 








PuystcaL AND Menta Cutrure.—Subscriber. 
What books have you that will tell me how to cultivate 
the mental and physical nature ? 

Ans, “ Physical Perfection” and “ Education Com- 
plete.” For prices, see catalogue. 

Hereprrary Diszase.—Brant. 1. Are hered- 
itary diseases more liable to be transmitted through one 
parent than*the other? Suppose two families—one in 
which the father is the affected one, and the other vice 
eersa, are the children of the first more liable or more cer- 
tain to be affected than those of the second ? 


4ns. We think the parent who is constitutionally the 
stronger generaily imparts to offspring the greater portion 
of its nature. There are some observations which seem to 
indicate that the father imparts more of his nature to 
offspring than does the mother. It is pretty generally un- 
derstood that the colts of the famous Morgan horses follow 
the father more than the mother, and that the colts resem- 
dle each other strongly, though the mothers may be of every 
shade of color and every variety of form. Still, horses 
kept for their stock are generally the strongest and finest of 
their breed, and, of course, superior to nine tenths of the 
mares—eo that if the stronger parent stamps its peculiari- 
ties on the progeny, it would be expected that nine out of 
ten colts would most resemble the sire. 

Mr. Combe gives a table in the “ Constitution of Man” in 
which it appears that the product of the white man 
and negro woman is six eighths white, while the offspring 








~~ -_o~ 


of the black man and white woman is but four eighths 
black—at least, that there isa marked difference in the 
color of the children. Now it might be presumed that 
in this country, at least, a white woman who should be 
the motber of children by a negro would not be a very 
strong character, and on the other hand, that the negro 
who had the force of character to invade the race or caste 
supposed to be his superior, would be found stronger 
in purpose and in constitution than the average of his 
race. If one parent be afflicted with scrofula, and is in 
general the stronger party, we are of opinion, that the dis- 
eases of that parent, with other peculiarities, will be most 
likely to go, whether that parent be the father or the 
mother. 


2. Should persons seriously affected with scrofula ever 
marry? If they may, whom ? 


Ans. We think persons seriously affected with scrofula 
should not marry except for companionship, and not till 
past the age of forty years. 


8. Have you any works treating exclusively or exten- 
sively upon these topics ? 


Ans, Our works on “ Hereditary Descent,” the “ Par- 
ents’ Guide,” and “ Physiology by Dr. Andrew Combe,” 
contain interesting matter on this subject. 


Patent Office Department. 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress. 











Wnat An Inventor Dip.—The Brussels carpets 
of England are woven on looms invented by an American, 
and bought of him. Bigelow, an American, went to Eog- 
land to study carpet weaving on the Eoglish looms, but 
jealousy would not allow him the opportunity. He took a 
piece of carpeting and unraveled it, thread by thread ; 
and then combined, calculated, and invented the machine- 
ry on which the best carpets of Europe and America are 
woven. 

Of course his inventions have made him immensely rich. 


Wueerer & Witson’s Sewrna Macutyes.— We 
have from time to time chronicled the development of this 
Sewing Machine, until it has become of prime importance. 
It is now no longer an experiment to be tried, but a suc- 
cess achieved, with results far exceeding the most sanguine 
expectations. The “novelty” of ten years since has be- 
come a “necessity.” So fully has it commended itself to 
public favor, that it is looked upon as indispensable in 
every department of industry requiring sewing, and the 
appointments of a well-ordered bh hold are i plet 
without the Sewing Machine. Not only are the wants of 
the housekceper fully met, but they are found a necessity 
for the seamstress, dress-maker, tailor, manufacturers of 
shirts, collars, cloaks, mantillas, clothing, hats, caps, cor- 
sets, ladies’ boots, silk and linen goods, umbrellas, para- 
sols, etc. Some of these branches have attained gigantic 
proportions, and it is not unusual to find from one hun- 
dred to four handred Sewing Machines used in a single 
manufactory. Their advantages were most sigually de- 
monstrated in our military emergencies. Regiments, brig- 
ades, armies, were clothed at short notice. Indeed, the 
entire feminine force of the country, unaided by machine- 
ry, would have been unequal to the exigency. One woman 
alone has cut out, and ‘her employees stitched 500,000 
cartridge bags. This is not surprising when the efficiency 
of the machine is considered. 

Scams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed at the 
rate of a yard a minute, and that, too, in a mavuver fur su- 
perior to hand-sewing. Garments are now made entirely 
by it, with the exception of sewing on buttons and the like. 
Laces are stitched on; folds, tucks, gathers, and plaits are 
laid and stitched ; cord ran in, binding put on, quilting 
done after elaborate and beautiful designs. 

The variety of work done with it is almost inconceivable. 
Tt sews all materials, from the stoutest woolen down to the 
finest cambric, turning the most delicate hem of a lady’s 
handkerchief without any assistance or attention from the 
operator. It will stitch up and sew in the sleeves of a gen- 
tleman’s coat, and one form of it was invented to work but- 
ton-holes. This company will soon put a machine into 
the market capabla of stitching one thousand butten-holes 
per day. : 

One feature in recommending the use of Wheeler & 








Wilson’s Sewing Machine, resulting from the wide range 
of its application, is the varying branches of business to 
which it is applied as fasbion changes. Thus a house, or 
a person, furnished with these machines, may at different 
seasons emp'oy them in muking skirts, or mantiilas, or 
diamond ruffling, or shirts, or stitching hats, caps, ete. It 
is not as if they were limited to one branch of manafacture, 
and must remain unused unless that particular article 
were in demand. As long as sewing is to be done, these 
machines are sure of something to do. 

The popularity of th's machine is best evinced by its 
enormous and constantly increasing sales. Nor is thor 
reputation less abroad. The Hicnest Premium was award- 
cd for it at the Inte-national Exhibition in London, at 
the Industrial Exhibition at Paris, aad at Keeni rg, 
Prussia. Those awards were in sccordance with theso 
universally made at the various exhibitiens in this coun- 
try. Indeed, no human testimony could be stronger than 
that which has been ac ‘orded this machine for superiority 
over all others for family use and for generai manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


Pusiness Motices, 








PurenoLocicaL CxassEs. — During 
the winter we shall have private classes for the purpose 
of giving practical instruction in Pbrenology, etc., at the 
Phrenological Museum Rooms. For time and terms, call 
on Messrs. Fowier anp WELLS, at 359 Broadway, New 
York. — 


Book Sates.—The best success at- 
tends our agents engaged in selling books. Though 
prices have been increased, money—currency—is plenty, 
and sensible people will not deprive themselves of “ food 
for thought” im order to hoard perishable “ greenbacks.” 
Hence the demand for good books is increasing, and 
agents are everywhere doing well. 


Booxs sy Post.—The publishers of 
this Journat send books, magaz'nes, newspapers, music, 
etc., by mail, to any post-office in America. They also fill 
orders by mail or express for gold pens, albums, cartes de 
visite, watches, stationery—anyth'ng, indeed, procurable 
in New York or in other Eastern cities. They will ship 
fruits, green, dried, or canned, to Evrope or elsewhere by 
every steamer, procure passage-tickets to California, or to 
any port in the Old World. 


Back Numpers To Janvuary.—By 
applying soon, subscribers may obtain missing numbers to 
complete their files from the beginning of the present 
year. All the numbers from January to June may be had 
for 75 cents, and from July to December, inclusive, $1. 
This offer will hold good one month from the first of this 
November. —_— 


Puonocraruic Reporters seeking 
situations should give us their addres», that we may place 
them on file. There will now be a great demand for com- 
petent reporters, in law courts, legislatures, newspaper 

blish ts, ete. Applicants should send a specimen 
of both their phonography and long-hand, stating how 
many words per minute they can write. Address this 
office. -— 


PuHRENOLOGY IN Scuoot.—The Rev. 
David Syme, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is introducing the sub- 
ject of Phrenology to bis pupils by giving occasional leo- 
tures in his school. Satisfactory resulta are shown by the 
interest manifested by the pupils. May other teachers 
follow his example. — 

Tue Srven-Tuirties.—W e call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of the U. 8. Seven-Thirty Loan 
in another column. 

What are “the Seven-Thirties?” Briefly, the people 
of the United States, acting as a body through their agent, 
the Government, wish individuals to lend them two buo- 
dred millions of dollars for three years, at seven and three- 
tenths per cent. annual interest, payable every six months. 
For this they offer Treasury notes—that is, in reality, notes 
drawn and indorsed by every man in the country. The 
loan is wanted for a great national purpose, to effect which 
every man, unless he be a traitor at heart if not in act, is 
solemnly pledged. 

But, looking at it merely from a business point of view, 
this is undoubtedly the best investment a man can make. 
Read the advertisement. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL. 


A Last or Miscetianrovs Pusiications, 


IOWA AS IT IS. A Gazetteer for Citizens, | 
and a Handbook for Immigrants. $2. 

HUNT’S GAZETTEER of the Border and | 
Southern States, with map and a fine steel | 
engraving. $1 50. 

THE REPORTER’S MANUAL. A com- 

lete exposition of the x * —e Style of 
Foenegeety. By A. J. ham. $1. 

THREE HOURS’ SCHOOL "A DAY. A 
Talk with Parents. #1 25. 

CRANDAL’S REPORT on Public Schools | 
in the State of New York. $2. | 

THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION in 
2 vols. An able work. $3. 

DR. CARPENTER ON THE EFFECTS | 
OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 1% cents. | 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
THE LATE SYLVESTER GENIN. In | 
Poetry, Prose, and Historical Design, with 
numerous engravings. $1 75. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR POLIT- 
ICAL GUARANTIES. By E. P. Harl- 
but. Notes by Geo. Combe. $1 50. 

THE PLAYS OF ro MASSIN- 
GER. A great work. 

DRESS REFORM, Srestieaite and Physi- 
logically Considered. 75 cents, 

RATIONALE OF CRIME, or Treatise on 
Criminal Jurisprudence. 175 cents. 

LOOSE PAPERS, or Facts gathered durin 
eight years’ residence in Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, and Germany, | In one 
volume. Very interesting. $1 50 

HISTORY OF THE TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. By Rev. L. Arm- 

strong. The most complete. $2. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
Showing bis three as Plant, Beast, 
and Angel. By Dr. Newman. $1 50. 

ODD NUMBERS (1 to 4) of Chapman’s 
American Drawing Book, (each) 80 cents. 

SUPERNAL THEOLOGY and Life in the 
Spheres, or alleged Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions. 50 cents. 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. Latge quarto vol. (Scarce.) $3 50. 

ASUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF 
NEW ENGLAND. New work. By Rob- 
ert Carter, #1 75. 

THE POTOMAC AND THE RAPIDAN. 
Army Notes, from the failure at Winches- 
ter to the reinforcement of Rosecrans. By 
the Chaplain of the Second Massachusetis 
Infantry. 

MAN AND HIS RELATIONS. Illustrating 
the Influence of the Mind on the Body. By 
8. B. Brittan, M.D. New w: rk. 

THE NEW GYMNASTICS, for Men, Wo- 
men, and Children. By Dr. Lewis. $1 75. 

WEAK LUNGS, and How to Make them 
Strong. By Dr. Lewis. $1 75. 

CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR-BUILD- 

ER. New and Original Treatise on Stair- 
Building. Illustrated by 29 piates. $7. 

MARTIN’S NATURAL HISTORY. $3. 

DR. GALL, the celebrated founder of the 
Science of Phrenology. His whole work 
translated into English. 6 vols. $15. 

BUILDER’S COMPANION, with practical 
rules and instructions. $1 50. 

THE SCIENCE OF MAN APPLIED TO 
EPIDEMICS. Physiological. 1 cents. 
DRUG-MEDICINES, with an exposition of 

the false doctrine. 40 cents. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, de- 
signed for the use of Schools, Coll 

A familiar explanation of 





ete. 

the Structure and Functions of the Organs 
of Man. Profusely illustrated. $2 50. 

WHY THE SHOE PINCHES. A contri- 
butio: applied to Anatomy. 40 cents. 

THE GRAPE CULTURIST. Cultivation 
of the Native Grape. §1 75. 


LACON ; or, Many Things in Few Words. 
Addressed To Taosz Wao Tarr. $2 50. 


THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM, 
or an ex tion of the fallacy of Alcoholic 
Med By Dr. Trall. 80 cents. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE TO 
EXCELLENCE. $1 2. 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD. By Dr. 
Robinson. $1 50. 

MANUAL OF FREEMASONRY. By 
Richard Carlile. $1 50. 





GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS, with 
170 illustrations. By C. L. Fluit, #2 
THE MANUFACTURE OF TRON IN ALL 
ITS VARLOUS BRANCHES. By Fred’k 

Overman. A great work. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
tURE. By John Ruskin. $1 50. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST. Warner. $1 25. 

| STATISTICAL POCKET MANUAL OF 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND CENSUS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 5» cents. 

MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By 
Samuel Mason. 50 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, tw which is added 2 Crean 
list of Scriptural names. $1 

LECTURES ON EpocaTio€. A capital 
work. By Hon. Horace Mann. $1 50. 

THE CARPENTSR’S GUIDE. A complete 
book of lines for Carpentry and Joinery. 
By Nicholson. Excellent. $6. 

THE MILL-WRIGHT AND MILLER’S 
GUIDE, with 28 descriptive plates. A 
capital work. #3. 

WATER-CURE IN AMERICA, WITH 
DOMESTIC PRACTICE. #1 5d. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND, 
or INSANITY. By Dr. —_— I- 
lustrated with plates. $3 5 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, em- 
bracing the Christian Home —Husband, 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother and 
Sister. Readit. 75 cents. 

THE SWIMMER’S GUIDE. 20 cents. 

THE POWER OF KINDNESS, incul- 
cating the Principles of Benevolence 
and Love. 175 cents. 

LITERATURE AND ART. By 8S. Mar- 
garet Fuller. Inonevol. $1 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY, containing a 
FLORAL DICTIONARY. $1 25. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. By 
Dr. Alcott. $1 ®. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES; its Typical Forms, etc. $2. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, 
with Experiments on the Gastric Juice. 

By Dr. Beaumont. $1 25. 

CHAMBERS'CYCLOPEDIA or ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Twouo large volumes, 700 
pages each. With Leas of 30) elegant 
Ilustrations. #7 50. 


MINER'S ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC | 
#1. 


POULTRY BOOK 


WHATELEY’S LESSONS ON MIND. $1. 
| RELIGION IN AMERICA. By Robert 
Baird. $3. 


Do., do., ON REASONING. $1. 

SOCIAL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. $2. 

ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING. Morocco, 
fall gilt 12mo. illustrated. A veautiful 
Book. 

NAPOLEON IIL By Mrs. Browning. T5 cts. 

PEABODY’S HISTORY or tue UNITED 
STATES. One vol. 18mo. 41. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with 
8 illustration~. $2. 

RESULTS OF SL AVERY. One volume, 
12mo., cleth. $2. 

YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA. One vol., 
18mo., cloth. 6 cts, 

HEROINES OF HISTORY. One v 
12mo., cloth. $1 50. pate. 

10,000 WONDERFUL THINGS. 1 75. 

THE REASON WHY, OF GENERAL 
SCIENCE. $1 75. 

THE REASON WHY, OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. #41 75. 

THE MAGICIAN’S OWN BOOK. $1 75. 

A FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. The best. $3. 

HEROINES OF THE CRUSADERS, 4 
—— a Laney * ca Mvroceo, gilt. One 
vol., $3. 

s1gNs OF THE TIMES. Letters on th 

+ to rations 5 ev in the Fe 
‘State of the 

YREEMASOIS HAND Boor, containing 

the Ri ~— py Freemasonry. Tuck, gilt 


THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR. Illas- 
trated. 15 ots. 








LAST YEARS OF HENRY CLAY. Iilus- 
trated. One vol., Svo., sheep. 

TUPPER’S PROVERBI . PHILO30- 
vVHY AND POEMS. 31 


LIGHTS AND uabews ‘OF REAL 
LIFE. $2. 

DARING DEEDS OF AMERICAN GEN- 
SRALS. #2. 


LIFE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. With 
Steet Portraits. $1 50. 

HEROINES OF HISTORY. #2. 

OLD WHITFY’S CHRISTMAS TROT. A 
Chri-tmas Tale. Wlustrated. $1. 


ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS. 

No. 1. Birds, 12 kinds in packet. 5% cts. 

“ 2. The Favorites, dc., do. 50 cts. 

“ 8. Landscapes, do., do. 50 cts. 

“ 4. Ocean Life, do.. "do. 50 ets, 

“ 5. The Picture Gallery, do., do. 50 cts. 

PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED OF- 
FICERS IN THE FEDERAL ARMY. 
Assorted in packs of luv kinds—per bun- 
dred, $10. 

MEN AND TIMES OF D AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 2 25. 

DARING AND SUFFERING. By Lieut. 
Wm. Pittenger. With portrait. $1 50. 
WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED DIC- 

TIONARY. Not mailable. $12. 
WEBSTER’S PICTORIAL DICTION- 
ARY. Not mailable. $9. 
ba ht POCKET DICTIONARY. 


De. = Tucks, giittedge. $1 50. 

WEBSTER’S ARMY AND NAVY POCK- 
ET DICTIONARY. $1 50. 

WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTION- 
ARY. $2 50. 

WORCESTER’S REVISED EDITION of 
Toda’s, Johnson’s, and Walker’s Diction- 
ary. 1,184 pages. $5. 

THE ARABIAN area An elegant 
edition, gil. $1 

ANATOMY AND Javinisents rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. $2. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S — 
TURES TO YOUNG MEN. $1 50. 

BEECHER’S LIFE THOUGHTS. $1 75. 

LYMAN BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. $2 50. 

M'SS BEECHER’S APPEAL TO THE 
PEOPLE IN BEHALF OF THEIR 
RIGHTS. #1 f0. 

MISS BEECHER’S LETTERS TO THE 
PEOPLE ON HEALTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS. $1. 


SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE, with a page 
by Sir A. Alvson. 12mo0. cloth. $1 

WESTWARD EMPIRE, or he great dame 
of Human Progress. $1 75. 

AMERICAN POULTERER'’S COMPAN- 
ION. A Praetical Treatise on the Breed- 
ing, Rearing, Fattening, and General Man- 
agemevt of Domestic Poultry. With Il- 
lustrations and Portraits of Fowls. $2. 

GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAK- 
ING. The best work on the subject. $6. 

LEWES’ STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 

SHEAHAN'S — OF DOUGLAS, with 
Portrast. 1 50. 

UPHAM'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Two 
vols. $3 50, 

WHEELER'S LIFE AND TRAVELS OF 
HERODOTUS in the rv century before 
Christ. Map. 2 vols. $4. 


MEDICAL WORKS, 
DR. BELL ON BATHS. The use of Wa- 
ter in Medical Practice, ete. $i 50. 
RYAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 
New edition. 
STOKES ( + pesteoms OF THE HEART 
Be #4. 
awe ipassieaue OF INFANCY 
TAND CHILDHOOD. $2 50. 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A+ystem of Home- 
Ay Practice, Enlarged and improv- 
450 pages. $2. 





with prices pre-paid by mail, supplied by Messrs. Fowter anp Wextts, N. Y. 


OF THE MOVEMENT-CURE. 
THOMPSON ON PULMONARY CoN. 
SUMPTION. $2. 
WALKER ON INTERMARRIAGE. $1 75, 
re OF PRACTICAL MEDI. 
CIN A most valuable work of aearly 
3,200 large pages. double cotumns. In 4 
large volumes, $16. 
CARPENTER’S LARGE WORK ON Com. 
PAR ae Numerous 


TAYLOR’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
$2. 


woo:!-cuts 
DALTON’s HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 4 
new and enlarged edition of 1864, besuti- 
fully printed, + ith 273 illustrations, $6, 
WILSON ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
A new and enlarged edition, 1863. $5 50, 
SOLLEY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN. ¢3, 
FAMILY HOMEOPATHY. By Jobn 
Ellis, M.D. (New work.) $2. 
PRONOUNCING MEDICAL LEXICON, 
the P’ ion and Defini: 
tion of Medical Terms used by Doctors, 
Leeturers, and Teachers. #1 50. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. An excellent 
work. By Dr. W. W. Hall. $1 50. 
BRONCHITIS AND ye DISEAs- 
ES. By Dr. Hall. 
CONSUMPTION. By ring ‘Hall. $1 50. 
ON SLEEP. By Dr. Hall. $1 50. 
AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE, 
showing how to Preserve Health, etc. 
A good work. By Dr. John Ellis. 'p. 
MESMERISM IN INDIA, and its Practi- 
eal a in SURGERY and MED- 
ICINE. By Dr. Esdatle. $1. 
«*s A new “Special List” of all the best 
Medical Works for Privat~ use, will be for- 
warded on prepaid application. 





G2 Any of these works may be ordered 
and received, prepaid, by return of the first 
post. Please address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 
“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exart location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Szr,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


UMAN SKELETONS ; ; imported from 
France. ANATOMIOAL Cuarts, Man- 





IKINS, and other apparatus used by Physi- 
cians and Lecturers. Furnished by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8. Surgical Instruments, Syringes. 
Magnetic Machines, etc., supplied at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


TS IMPROVED PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUST.—Showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain; designed for 
Leorners. In this Head all ihe newly diz 
covered Organs of the Brain are aoe. It 
saa the prouraSote bere: 
an the groups— ox e, 
lectual, aod M Price, for 





oral—on the other. 
Heents. If 
ded for 


889 Broadway, Ni 
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Adbertisements, 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion, 
Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 





ne —!Y = 
OOD STORIFS always form a part of 
the contents of the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
are supplied by such writers as Harriet 
Preveott, J. y . Trowbridge, Caroline Chese- 
bro, Bayard Tayl.r, Rose Terry, and other 
contrioutors of eminent ability. Some of 
THE BEST STORIES 
in the language have been written for and 
published in the ATLaNTIO MONTHLY. 
(ae Subscriptions may begin with any | 
number. A | 
Tees, 23 00 a year, 30 cents a number, | 
tage paid. Clubs at a liberal reduction. | 
Address th» publishers, | 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. | 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15) 

Lateut Street, New York. Located | 
one door from St. John’s Park. All forms| 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases | 
treated with complete success. Water-Cure, | 
Movement-Cure, Light Gymnastics, Electric | 
and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies | 
of every kind are employed by us in treat-| 
ing disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, without med- | 








ical treatment, on reasonable terms. 
E. P. MILLER, M.D. a | 
ELEN H GOODELL, M.D., | B® Phy’s. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. | 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


HE HYGEIAN HOME. 
A. Surru, M.D., Proprietor. | 
R. T. Tratt, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
Send for our ec:rcular. 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 
ll Wernersviile, Berks Co., Pa. 








h RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE. MD. | 
IVE 258 Pacific Street, Brooxly», L. 1. | 





Cae H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. | 
Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropath.. 
EW MUSIC.—* THE SOLDIER’s DY- 
ING FAREWELL.”—Song with Cno-! 
rus. Music by Mrs. Parkhurst. | 
On the field of batt'e, mother, 
All the might alone I lay, 
Angels watehing o’er me, mother, 
Till the breaking of the day 
The words of this Song were found in 2} 
soldier’s Testament just befure he died, by | 
Rev. Mr. Burnell. | 
“MOONLIGHT AND STARLIGHT,” 
Song with Chorus, Poetry, and Music. By | 
James G. Clark, and sung by him at ail bix 
conceris. 
The above Songs are beautiful. 
cents eacn, mailed. 
HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
481 Broadway. 


Price 3: 





Wheeler & Wilson's Highest Premium 


LOCK STITC 


SEWING MACHINES. 
No, 625 Broadway. 





Tur Crate Microscorr. 


This is the best and cheep- 
est microscope in the wi 
for generalose. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State 
Agri 1 i Fair. It q i 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,°06 
times, and is so simple that a 
child can use it, It will be 


sent by mail ey paid, on 
the receipt $2 15, or with 
six beautifal mounted objecis for $3 50; or 


with 24 onjecta, #5 50, A: 
FOWLER AND WELLS 








389 Broadway, New York. 


“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 


A New System of Physiognomy, — 
Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, 


Hair, 


Ethnology, 


‘the Jan. Number. 


nations and races described. 


Physiology,—Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Bones, Muscles, and Nervous System. 


Phrenology, and the Temperaments, 
Man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature. 


Physiognomy, with all the various 
“ Signs of Character, and How te Read Them.” 


Psychology, the “Science of the Soul,” 

Man’s relations to this life, and the life to come. 
—~>—_—__ 

ar A new Volume, the 41th, commences with 
Published monthly, in quarto 
form, at $2 a year in advance. Sample numbers by 
first post; or of Nowsmen,20 cents. Clubs of Ten, 
or more, aupplied at $1.50 each per copy. 


Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, with all “Signs of Ohar- 
acter, and How to Read Them,” in 

THE 
Phrenological Journal, 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eorror. 
Natural History of Man, 


Titustrations. 








oy 


Seas a 
- -_ ~*~ bed 





PLEASE ABDRESS 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 389 BROADWAY, ~~ 
NEW YORK, U.8. A. 





KyY3 





= SHAVINGS FOR BEDS. 

A light, durable, and excellent substi- 
tute for hair or feathers, and the expense is 
only about one-third as much as either of 
these articles. It is also a good substitute 
for spring beds. 
been used seven years, and seems as good 
as new. 


| 


We have one that has 


25 Ibs. will make a large bed. Price, | 


80 cts. per Ib. 
MILLER & BROWNING, 
15 Laight Street, N. Y. 





INDISPENSABLE. 
How to Wrrrs, How To Benavr, 
How to TALK, How To po Business. 


Universally acknowled to be the best 
work on these subjects ever published—all 
in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Boox ror Home Im- 
PROVEMENT. 
This handsome volume, containing some 


600 pages, is in itself a complete library for | 


the young, and the same amount of valu- 

able and ical information can be found 

nowhere else for many times the price, which 

is only $2 25, when sent by mail, post-paid. 

Agents wanted. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


| other 





YS ec VOLUMES 


or 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
uy be had for the years and prices as fol- 
ows: 


Parties having complete sets, from the be- 


| ginning, to dispose of, would be likely to find 


a purchaser by advertising the same in this 
JouRNaL. For any of the above, es ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS. 

889 Broadway, New York. 


HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
ly. a toa eres’ ter va- 
riety of purposes than any 
ever favented. Is mailed, 
aid, Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautifal 
‘ounted Objects adapted to its use, for $8 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 








U. S. 7-30 LOAN. 


—o—. 


: or Secretary of the Treasury gives no- 
tice that subscriptions will be received 
for Coupon Treasury Notes, payable three 
years from August 15th, 164, with semi-an- 
nual interest at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum,—principal and 
interest both to be paid in lawful money. 


These notes will be convertible at the op- 
tion of the holder at maturity, into six per 
cent. gold bearing bonds, payable not less 
than five nor more than twenty years from 
their date, as the Government may elect. 
They will be issued in denominations of $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000, and $5,000, and all sub- 
seriptions must be for fifty dollars or some 
multiple of fifty dollars. 


As the notes draw interest from August 45, 
persons making deposits subsequent to that 
date must pay the interest accrued from date 
of note to date of deposit. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS 
LOAN. 


Tr 1s a Nationa Savines Banx, offering 
a higher rate of interest than any other, and 
the best security. Any savings bank which 
pays its depositors in U. 8. Notes, considers 
that it is paying in the best circulating me- 
dium of the country, and it can not pay in 
any'hing better, for its own assets are either 
in government securities or in notes or bonds 
payable in government paper. 


CONVERTIBLE INTO A SIX PER CENT. 
5-20 GOLD BOND. 


In addition to the very liberal interest on 
the notes for three years, this privilege of 
conversion is now worth abvut three per 
cept. per annum, for the current rate for 
5-20 Bonds is not less than nine per cent. 
premium, and before the war tbe premium 
on six per cent. U. 8. stocks was over twen- 
ty per cent. It will be seen that the actual 
profit on this loan, at the present market 
rate, is not less than ten per cent. per annam. 


ITS EXEMPTION FROM STATE OR 
MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


But aside from all the advantages we have 
enumerated, a special Act of Congress ea- 
empts all bonds and Treasury notes from 
local tawation, On the average, this ex- 
emption is worth about two per cent. per 
annum, according to the rate of taxation in 
various parts of the country. 


Tt is believed that no securities offer so 
great inducements to lenders as those issued 
by the government. In all other forms of 
indebtedness, the faith or ability of private 
parties, or stock panies, or sep com- 
munities, only, is pledged for payment, 
while the whole property of the country is 
held to secure the discharge of all the obli- 
gations of the United States. 


Up to the 24th of September, the subserip- 
tions to this loan amounted to over 





$40,000,000. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Trea- 
surer of the United States, at Washington, 
the several Assistant Treasurers and desig- 
nated Depositories, and by all National 
Banks which are depositaries of public 
money, and 

ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND 
throughout the country will give farther in- 
formation and 

AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


—S 
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( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 899 BROAD- 
way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United States, and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent sgevts, and an extersive 
bhs'ness acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and tisfactory facilities for obtaining 

atents thst can be furnished by any house 
on America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal dircetion and 
supervision of Tomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an onusually suc- 
cessful practitioner ia difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Snits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering spplicatous receive Mr. How's 

ersonal etiention. Address, FowLER AND 
Wenea, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





IFTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
ALEXANDRE and CABINET OR- 
GANS, at wholesale or retail, at prices as 
Jow as any first-class instruments can te pur- 
chased, Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gsins: prices from $60 to $200. All the 
above Instruments to LET, and rent allowed 
if parchased. Monthly paymen's received 
for the same. There being some five differ- 
ent makes of Pianos in this large s'ock, pur- 
chasers can be suited as well here as cise- 
where, and perhaps a little better. 10,000 
sheets of Masic, a little sniled, at 1} cents per 
page. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
HORACE WATERS, 
11-4 6t. 


No. 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Marrson’s Exastic Syrtner. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FRE® FROM LEAKAGE. 
The greatest amen yet made in 
syringes, 


This new and euperior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Mattson Syrtner Com- 
pany, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infante. 

It 1 made of the best 
white ru>ber aod metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent leak- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 
provement yet made in 
Syringes. 

It 1s the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or femaics, hecanse 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the inve: t- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tit Pomp and other im- 
proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States. 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high comolimect of a Sitver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contained fn 
the box with cach Syringe, embodies mach 
useful inforwation respectiog the use of in- 
Jections. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakage, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 

EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 

Price $3, or $3 50 if sent by mail, post- 
paid. A libers! discount to deniers, 

OWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 











Savine anp WastTING ; oR, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 
By the Lfe of Two Families of Opposite 
Character, Habits, and Practices, in a pleas- 
ant tale of real life, full of 
USEFUL LESSONS, 
SHOWING 

How To Lrvs, How to Have, 

Tlow to Gar, How to se Harry, 
Including the story of the needlewoman 
who supported herself and four children on 

. A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman. or child can read this 
book without being interested in its pleas- 
ant nerrative or exposition of buman char- 
acter, and instructed in its lessons of econ- 
omy io things that pertain to every. day life 
in every family. Price, wpaid, $1 25. 

FOWLER AND W New York. 











Th's Ueefi', Artis- 
tie, and Entertain- 
ing Magezine com- 
prises Original Sto- 
ries by the most Em- 
inent Authors. New 
and Valuable Music, 
Practica! Household 
Matter, and the Lat- 
est Fashions, all 
pay od Tllusirat- 
ed with Engravings, 
Mammoth Fashion 
Plates, and numer- 
ous Fuail-size Pat- 
terns. Every Lady, 
Mother, Millicer, 
and Dressmaker 
will find tris Maga- 
zine indispen<abie. 
Single Copies 25 cts 
Yearly, #3, with a 
valua‘le Package of 
Cat Patterna, or a 
large and beautiful ¥ 
Engraving of Wasb- 
ington, as a premi- 
um. Liberal Terms 
and Valuable Pre- 
miams for Clubs. 
Specimen Copies 
mailed free on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





ae we 


[Nov., 








This splendid 
Monthly furnishes 
Mae, 2! attractive, enter- 

N taining, useful, and 
artistic Magazine, 

y sur ing all rivals, 
and in completeness 
the finest monthly in 
the world. Price 25 
cents. Yearly $3, 
with a valuable pre- 
mium of a package 
of Patterns or large 
1 engraving of Waeh- 
ington to cach sub- 
seriber, also splen- 
did Premiums for 
Ciabs, consisting of 
Albums, Dress Ele- 
vators, Gold Péns, 


zines, Websier’s Un- 
abridged Diction- 
ary, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Wheeler & Wil- 
son’s Sewing Ma- 
wect\chine, Melodeons 

t}and Organs. Speci- 
men copies mailed 
free on receipt of 
price. 


Office of Publication, No. 39 Beekman &treet, New York. November number now 
ready. Do not fail to see this Model Magazine. It 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 





ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN, 


\OWA. 
\NOLANA. 
VUCKY. 


HOLILS DOILSV19 


Were awarded the Highest Premiums over all competitors at the State Fairs of 


NEW YORK, 
VERMONT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, 

INDIANA, 


ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, 
KENTUCKY, 
OREGON, 


And at every respectable Institute and Count: Fair held in 1868. 
SALES-ROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The Best Manners Book ever published. 
How to Benave; 
A Hanp-Boox or 


REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE. 


This work, which has received the un- 
qualified approbation of the press and puh- 
le, is everywhere quoted as a standard 
work. It teaches 


HOW TO BEHAVE 


Ar Hos, At Tasis, 
On tue Street, At Panrttss, 
At Cuveca, Iw Visits, 


At AMUSEMENTS, In ConvVERSATION, 
In Trave.ine, In CovrrsHip, anD 
ON ALL OCCASIONS. 

Every young man and woman in the land 
should bave it. Being handsomely bound, 
it is Just the thing for a present. Price only 
7 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


HORT HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
S phy may be had of 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, New York. 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


ComsBer’s LecturEs on 
Purenotocy. By George Combe. With 
Notes, an Historical Sketch, and an Essay 
on the Phrenological Mode of Investiga- 

tion. Price $1 7 
| 

Derence or PHRENOLOGY. 
Being an able Vindication of Phrenology, 

| together with an y on the Nature and 
| Value of + | Evidence. By A. 
ice #1 50. 


Boar * + 
FOW AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 





Setr-Iy STRUCTOR IN Puren- 
OLOGY anxp Puystonoey. It contains a 
definition of each faculty full enough to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary ; together 
pre egress < the faculties, and en- 
gravings to show the organs, large and 
small; thereby enabling all persons, with 
little stad, to become acquainted with 

hrenology. An excellent work 
students. Price 75 cents. 


FOWLER AND 





889 ecedwen ies’ York. 











ILLIE’S FIRE PROOFS. 


1 maptlinbaal 
These Fire Proofs are manufactured to 
supply a demand for Security Against Fire, 
less Se es yy end 
superior an rought Iron Bur, 
and Fire ProofSafea an 

They furnish similar and equal security to 
the Safes generally manovfactured im the dif. 
ferent eities, but are surgRior to them in 
their Fire Proof qualities and durabil-ty, the 
iron being effectaally Proteeted from Rust 
in any climate, and the Fire Proof not sub. 
ject to lose its utility by age. This is an im- 
portant advantage gained to the purchaser, 
as Safes often Rust out and become worthless 
in two or three yeare. 

To sut ti my ‘ition, those pur- 
chasing these Fire Proofs are at liberty, by 
giving due notice of time a: d place of trial, 
to test them by fire with any other Safe of 
the same size, and should they not prove su- 

rior, the money will be refunded, or a new 
; — pay furnished, as the purchaser may 

ecide. 


LIST OF SIZES AND PRICES OF FIRE 
PROOFS. 




















OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 
. ae : 
22s 24 4 
os 6 @s & @ z 
No.1, 2 2 2017 11 12 3 50 00 
“2, 26 2 2419} 135 12 qT 00 
“ 3, 80 24 2421 15 12 80 00 
“4, 32 2 2499 #18 18 100 0) 
“ 5, 84 81 2494 21 14 110 00 
“6 40 81 281 21 15 125 0 





theese IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 
Showing the ‘atest classification, and exact 
location of the Organs of the Braun, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Socrat, Executive, Inre.iro- 
TUAL, and Morat—properly elas-ified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 


in England, Scotland, and Ire’and, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
bar! one in use | ere. 
here are two sizes- the largest near the 
size of life—is seld at $150. The smaller, 
which is pot more than six inches high. and 
may be carried ia the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
— be had of Booksell«rs and Drugygiets, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 

A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautitul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the s:ze of a human bead, on which 
the loca'ion of the Phrenelogieal Organs is 
represented, with all the divisions and clas- 
sifications, bas just been made by M+ ssrs. 
Fowier & We.tis, 389 Brosdway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-[n- 
atructor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Braio. 





CHILDREN: THEIR Hypro- 
PATHIC MawnacGrement 1x Heaty and 
Disease. A Descriptive and Practical 
Work, designed as a Guide for Families and 
Physici WwW cases di 
ed. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 482 pp. 
Price $1 75. ‘ 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 








Puysicat Prerrecrion; or 
tHe PatLosorny or Human Beauty: show- 
ing How to es and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform. 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all classes, particu! oman, this 
work will be found 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 


Goop Booxs sy Mam.— 


Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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HE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLAT- 
FORM. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. This 
book explodes the alcoholic medical delu- 
sion, explains the nature of disease and 
modus operandi of dici lati 





, the r 
hemistry and Physiology, the difference 
un Food and Poison, the theory of Vi- 
tality, and the effects of alcohol u Plants, 
Leeches, Frogs, Turtles, Fishes, Birds, Cats, 
Dogs, Horses, and Man. Price in paper, 60 
cents. Muslin, 85 cents. Address, 
MILLER & BROWNING 
No. 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to prepay postage. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cut Glass Letters, 


Gilded or Stained—European Style—for 






























MATE AS SON 





Signs, Windows, ete. : No’s. for resid 

Worth half for use again—easily attached. 
The most beautiful and economical Glass, 
Door, Number, and Business Plates: sent by 
express. Metallic Letters, Signs, etc. Agen- 
cies established, 107 Fulton 8t.,N. Y. 8-11* 


Works on Phonography. 


Hon. Taomas H. Berton said, when pre- 
sented with a verbatim report of one of his 
speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pxo- 
yooraPpuy been known forty years ago, it 
would have SAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF 
HARD LABOR.” 





Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all styles of the Art, commenc- 
ing with the analysis of words, and proceed- 
ing to the most rapid reporting style. $1 75. 

Graham’s First Standard Phonogra- 
phic Reader. In corresponding style, 7. 6., 
with Vowels. $125. With Key, $1 50. 

Graham's Second Standard Phono- 
graphic Reader. In reporting style. $1 50. 

Synopsis of Standard or American 
Phonography, printed in pronouncing 
siyle. 35 cents. 

Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the Pronunciation and the best Corre- 
sponding and Reporting Outlines of many 
thousand Words and Phrases. Invaluable 
to the student and practical reporter. $450. 

Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseol- 
ogy. $1. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Pr1- 
man. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious Lllustra- 
tions and Exercises. Designed for schools 
and private studeats. New edition, $1. 

American Manual of Phonography. 
Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Pitman’s Phonetic Snorthand. By Lone- 
Ley. $1. 

The Reporter’s Companion. By Prr- 
man and Prosser. A complete Guide to the 
Art of Verbatym Reporting, designed to fol- 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog’y. $1 40. 

New Manners Book, printed in Pho- 
nography. Containing valuable extracts. 
Compiled by Prraan. $1. 

The Phonographic Teacher. By Prr- 
man. On the method of Imparting Phono- 
graphy, containing a course of lessons, with 
Practica! hints on lecturing, ete. Engraved 
im the corresponding style. $1 40. 

The History of Shorthand, from the 
System of Cicero down to the Invention 
of Phonography. Edited and engraved on 
Stone by Prruan. $1. 

The Phonographic Reader. By Prr- 
MAN. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A useful work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 

Phonographic Cop;-Books, with mo- 
pete for the use of students. Price 

ts : 
Prise 13 oe OPY-Books Without Covers. 

The 
with prosounetne oe ar A 
cal, Scriptural, and ti sographical Names. 
By Dawran 8. SwaLLry. Price #4. 





Sent, prepaid, by retu. n of the rrest matt, 
on receipt of price. All letters should be 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 399 
Broadway, New York. 








ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS. 


IN FARMS OF 






































40, 80 & iGO acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 


THESE LANDS ARE 


NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 


THEY LIE 


ALONG 


THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 
For Saleon LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 





For all Purposes of Agriculture. 
The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
y are equal to any in the world. A bealthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—al! combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of independence, 


Ilinois. 

Extending 380 miles from North to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in tho 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and produces 
the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative. The secd- 
ing of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pasturage, offers 
to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The smaller 
prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more southern portion 
of the » produce the best of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit. The lands still further South are heavily tim- 
bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 
manufacture of lumber yield large returns. The health of 
Minois is hardly surpassed by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the list of corn and wheat producing States, Minois stands 
pre-eminently first ts advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to require comment here. For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of the State are well adapted, and 
Illinois can now boast of many of the largest flocks in the coun- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements for 
investment. 





Hemp, Flax and Tobacco. 

Hemp and flax canbe produced of as good qQUality a8 any 
grown in KFurope Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be one of 
the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, is raised, to 
a considerable extent,"in the southern portion. The making of 
sugar from the beet is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a targe scale have been made during the 
past season. The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly increasing, 
and there are numerous indications that ere many years I/imo:s 
will produce a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor- 
tation. 

it 


ruit. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to frnit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St, Lovis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
aready sale. hs 

Coal and Minerals. 

The immense coal deposits of Illinvis are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ c'ay, &c., &c., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually be the gource of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 
the inducements offered are so great that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever beforo. 
The‘advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line of this Railroad. 


‘4 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. . 
The price of land varics from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. A 
deduction of ten per cent. from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 


the balance in one, two, and three years 
before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 


A deduction of twemty per cent, is made to those who purchase for cash, Never 


EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance ; the principal in four, five, six, 


and seven years, 






INTEREST. PRINCIPAL 

Cash payment,...........-ceeeecceeeescererenes $24.00 
Payment in one year,... 24.00 

“ two years,.. .-24.00 

« tl * ee 24.00 

« four “ 18.00 $100.00 

° five “ 12. 100. 

e six “ - 6.00 100.00 

« seven “ eee 100.00 


Fall information on all points, together with maps, showing the 
person or by letter to 


Or the same farm, on short credit : 
INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
$90.00 







Cash hye coccccccececccocccsoccces $16.20 . 

Pay meat in one year,... «ee» 10.80 90 00 
e two years,.... - 500 90.00 
bad three © .ccccces . 90.00 


The same farm may be purchased for $320 in cash. 
exact location of the lands, will bo furnished on application in 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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HEKENOLOGY PROVED, _ ILLUS-| science, but as indi 
TRATED, anv Apritsp. We regard | the student who wishes 


this work as not only the most important of bn be knowledge of Phrenol 
Price $1 75. ,FoOwLER anD 


any which has before been written on the 





to 
to aequire a thor- What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
eal Science. | WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 

eis, N. Y. | Institate, New York. Price ten cents. 
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ANECDOTES OF ALLIGATORS. 
A rerenp of mine was lately riding in company 
with three others, in single file, along the narrcw 
strip of land which connects the peninsula of 
Jaffna with the island of Ceylon, when suddenly 
his horse sprang to one side ina manner so unex- 
pected as nearly to unseat him. It appeared that 
an alligator which had been lying by the side of 
the lagoon hag made a spring at the horse's legs 
as he passed. One of the gentlemen who was 
riding behind my friend, and who had seen the 
whole proceeding, was so strongly impressed with 
the idea that the horse had been touched by th: 
alligator, that he was not satisfied until he hal 
dismounted and examined the horse’s legs. 

This is unquestionably one of the coolest pieces 
of impertinence I have ever heard of on the part 
of a tank alligator; and having heard of it I 
shall certainly be more cautious about going into 
tanks where alligators are, up to my waist, for 
half an hour at a time. 

I remember once watching the proceedings of 
alligators in a tank in this neighborhood. I es- 
pied on the opposite side of a tank two black cur- 
lew, birds of most delicate flavor, but very shy. 
My gun carrier was a good way in the rear, and 
as the curlew were moving quietly along, I rode 
into the tank to watch them. There were seve- 
ral alligators about me, and the way they went 
to work was this: A fellow would rise to the sur- 
face and look at my pony and me to see where we 
were. Then he would sink and come up again a 
little nearer and go down again, and come up and 
have another look to see where we were. At last 
my gun was brought and I had my-shot at the 
curlew, and saw no more of the alligators, who 
always take alarm at the sound of a gun. 

I omitted to mention that on his return a day 
or two after, my friend kept a lookout for his 
enemy, and discovered him once more on the 
bank—he gave him a two-ounce rifle ball, which 
made a long scar along his back; however, a 
wound like that does not usually prove fatal at 
once, and the alligator succeeded in getting away. 

The magistrate at Mullativoe one morning 
found that an alligator had sought the hospitable 
shelter of the court-house during the night, and 
a gentleman at Batticaton found another in his 
stable. 

An old sportsman in Jaffna, who had an end- 
less stock of tales, used to tell how he had once 
shot several alligators with grains of rice instead 
Of ball! After he had-tested the credulity of his 
hearers to a moderate degree, he would add that 
the alligators were about nine inches long. They 
were young ones, which he killed as specimens. 

However loathsome-looking an animal an old 
alligator may be, the young alligators are not so 
very disgusting. In fact, the bright yellow bars 
which alternate with the black ones are rather 
pretty than otherwise. I had one in a vivarium. 
and the vicious little beast used to nip my fingers 
when I tried to feed it. It got out one night, 
and I don’t know what became of it. 

Mullativoe, mentioned just now, is an isolated 
station where the magistrate is the only Eurc- 
pean, and administers justice in a patriarchal way. 
Close to the cuurt is a tank fall of alligators, and 
as the magistrate sat on his bench he could ses 
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them crawl out and back in the sunshine. So he 
used to take his rifle with him to court, and keep 
it ready loaded beside him. In the middle of the 
examination of a witness the clerk of the court 
would turn round and say, “ Sir, sir, there’s an 
alligator."’ Down would go the pen, up would 
go the rifle, bang! and out would rush the clerk 
and interpreter to see what damage had been 
done. After afew minutes they would come in 
again to report, and then business would proceed 
as before. 


ey ee 
TALEING TO CHILDREN. 


Tae superintendent of a Sunday school was 
questioning his pupils concerning the addresses 
made during the previous session. 

* Children, what did Mr. Phonney tell you this 
morning?” 

No answer was made. 

“Can’t any one tell me what he said? 
can’t you remember ?” 

Susie, a bright little one of seven years, arose, 
and with one finger in her mouth, bashfully 
lisped out: 

“ Pleathe, thir, he talked and he talked, and he 
said ath how he loved uth, and he talked—and— 
and—we all thought he wath a goin’ to thay 
thumthing, but he didn’t thay nothing.” 

This is not quite so unfortunate as the experi- 
ment of a clergyman in Maine, who was op- 
posed to having any mirth in Sunday school. 
He thought it injurious to all, and unnecessary 
for the entertainment of the children. He of- 
fered to address the school, »nd show that they 
could be well entertained seriously. I am cred- 
ibly assured that the following dialogue ensued : 

“ Children, I am going to tell you about Peter. 
Who knows who Peter was?” 

No answer was made. 

“Can not wy one—those large girls—tell me 
who Peter was?” 

Still no reply. 


Susie, 





‘Can any little boy or girl in the school tell me 
who Peter was?” 

“I can,” said a little boy in the farther corner. 

“ Ah, that’s a good boy. Now you come up 
on the platform by my side. and stand up in this 
chair, and tell those large girls who Peter was.” 

Jimmy did as he was bid, and in the sbrill 
voice of childhood repeated : 

“ Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wit and couldn't keep her.” 

At this point he was stopped, but not before 
the full point was taken by the school, and 
Mother Goose’s poem appreciated 
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“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 
New Physlognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Skin, Ha:.da, Feet, Walk, 
Talk, and all Signs of Character given In the 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


8S R. Wetts. Editor. It contains everything new 
and useful in regard to the Scrence or Man, Puysrcat, 
Menta, and Spreitvat, in the departments of 

ETHNOLOG\, PHRENOLOGY, 

SOCIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 

PHYSIOLUGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
including our social, intellectual, and religious nature, 
the right education and training of children, and the 
better regulation of ourselves and communities. 

PORTRAITS, with bee gem - sketches, of distin- 
guished men ; illustrations of the different races; the tem- 
peraments; “ signs of character,” as revealed through the 
organization, will be given in each number. 

THE SOUT., in its relations to this life and the life 
to come, and the elevation of maw to the position his 
Creator intended him to fill, are subjecis on which our 
sciences throw a flood of light, and our readers shall 
have the benefit of their best teachings. 

OTHER INTERESTS, such as new inventions, 

culture, commerce, mechanism, science, art, and 
literature, will receive attention. We feel it a duty to 
participate in, and rate with, all the great move- 
ments for the “emancipation of man” from error, igno- 
rance, sin, want, intemperance, and spiritual darkness. 
Our work embroces all mankind, and «dé inte 

A NEW VOLUME, the 40th, commenced July, 
1864, published monthly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 
Clubs of ten, or more, $1 50 e.ch. Single numbers, 
20 cents. Please address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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